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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES.—(Sre Pace 610.] 
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Watering-place Toilettes. 

See illustration on front page. 

1G. 1.—This stylish dress for afternoons has 
I a polonaise of shrimp pink grenadine bro- 
caded with moss green figures, over a skirt of 
striped silk, showing brilliant cactus red alterna- 
ting with shrimp pink. ‘The striped skirt falls in 
straight wide folds, The grenadine polonaise has 
a pointed shawl-shaped apron with straight full 
back breadths turned over in wide revers of plain 
shrimp pink silk. The vest and collar are of 
cactus red silk; a puff of white crape completes 
the vest. On the right of the corsage is a triple 
fold of the grenadine, graduating to a point, where 
a sash of the plain pink silk is added, and a red 
fun is attached by a chatelaine. 

The plain sleeves are relieved by lengthwise 
pleating of the pink silk down the outer arm, 
ending in a frill. Red silk stock- 
ings embroidered with pink. Bronze shoes. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful evening dress is of cream 
white embroidered net over pansy-colored velou- 
dine, draped with yellow Marshal Niel roses. The 
plain round skirt is of veloutine, and there is a low 
corsage of the same, with revers on the neck, and 
one across the bust, descending to the hip, where 
The lace over- 
dress is a polonaise falling in Jong pleats down 
the front, and lapped to the left hip, where are 
three separate pleats trimming the side of the 
The back of the waist is plainly covered 
with lace, and fulness is added on the tournure. 
The high collar and epaulettes are of veloutine and 
tlowers. Short sleeves of pleated lace. Mauve 
feather fan. Long Suéde gloves. Cream white 
silk stockings, and low shoes. 


Suéde gloves 


it is fastened by a bunch of roses. 
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‘It is for the young folks a picture-gallery and a 
library combined. The cuts are artistically executed, 
und relate to a myriad of themes; the reading matter 
comprises a remarkable variety of stories, sketches, 
and poems, all written with the object of pleasing and 
instructing youthful readers, and perfectly fulfilling 
their design.”—A lbany Journal, N.Y. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw ILiveTraten WEeekLy. 


In the number for August 16 Mr. CHaRLEs 
lienry Wess ¢ells with nanor and pathos the story 
of “ How Fate interfered for Fanny.” J. Mac- 
ponaLp OXLEY has an article on the Sea-Serpent, 
with illustrations by Dan Brarp. 

In fiction, “ Derrick Sterling,” the serial story, 
7% continued. It is accompanied by a full-page il- 
lustration by W. A. Rocrrs. “ Effie’s First School- 
Day,” by AGaTHa TuNts, ix a capital story for girls, 
Both this and * The Man of the House,” by Mar- 
Gare? E. Sanaster, are illustrated, 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Youne Prorie 
will be sent on application, 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEET 
SvppLement, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ Late 
Sommer Towerres; Earty Avromn Harts and 
Wraprtnes ; Mourning Costumes and MILtinery ; 
LirrLe Girts’ Croaxs; Boys’ Surrs ; Hmbroidery 
Patterns, Funeu - Work, ete., ete, ; with numerous 
literary and artistic attractions, 
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WOMEN AND GREENHOUSES. 
FPXHERE always seems to be something 
| natural and easy in any work that wo- 
men may have among flowers, the beauty 
of both is so fair and frail, and the perfume 
of some flowers is so like the souls of some 
women; and then the care of flowers has 
something in common with the care of chil- 
dren. The very fragility of the flowers 
vives an additional reason why they should 
be handled by delicate and slender fingers 
and with dainty touches, and it must be ad- 
mitted without reserve that the taste of wo- 
men in arranging flowers when in their own 
home far exceeds that of most men. Why 
should not their taste, then, have the same 
pre-eminence when arranging flowers for 
festivals, in great houses, in florists’ shops, 
and in the conservatories? 

Indeed, one may well- fancy that there is 
a marked want of appropriateness in the 
presence of large strong men behind a flor- 
ist’s counter or among the dewy cases; they 
are so entirely out of keeping with the gos- 
samer texture of the opening buds; they 
ure so strong and the flowers are so tender ; 
they are so rough in comparison and the 
flowers are so fine; they are so uncon- 
genial, as one might say, in their dark col- 
ors and heavy garments, while women 
might dress in going about such work so 
us to look like the flowers themselves. And 
then, furthermore, it is work so completely 
suited and adjusted beforehand, as it were, 
to the strength and capacity and liking of 
women. ‘Their slight deft fingers would 
seem to be able to be so much more skilful 
among stems and petals than the thicker 
and coarser fingers; and the long training 
of generations that women have had in 
the art of making the most of pretty things 
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ought to come into perfect play in the mak- 
ing up of the bouquets and baskets and set 
pieces, and in the invention of new designs 
too, where for many years men have shown 
a singular similarity and sameness of taste 
and paucity of ideas. So that on the whole 
one questions seriously why, if men only 
must run the greenhouses, they do not put 
girls into the florists’ shops to dispose of 
the products of the greenhouses, especially 
as the handling is light, and paper boxes 
do not require the waste and superfluity of 
muscular strength that can toss about heavy 
packing cases. 

But why must only men run and manage 
the greenhouses? Why should not women 
do that as a matter of business and money- 
making as well as men? Why should not 
young girls learn the trade of slipping and 
potting and planting and trimming and cut- 
ting and propagating, and all the rest, as 
well as young men do, and why should they 
not be established in the business with as 
much expectation of its amounting to some- 
thing “ worth while” as in the case of their 
brothers? The answer to the last question 
or any resembling it generally is that wo- 
men are likely presently to marry, and then 
what will it all signify, when plant and time 
and trouble go for nothing before house- 
hold and family cares? 

But let us consider the matter a moment. 
A great many young women nowadays do 
not marry. Some are too fastidious, far 
outstripping in acquirements and manners 
and general knowledge the youths of their 
own circle, until caught up with, and then 
very possibly excelled, at a later period of 
life. And some never have the chance. ‘To 
all such women the outfit and starting of a 
greenhouse, with its possibilities of inde- 
pendence and future provision, ought to 
signify a great deal. But even if she mar- 
ries We see no reason why a woman should 
not still continue to carry on a greenhouse, 
if that were best for her; the exercise is 
beneficial, the work not too severe; and if 
she does not choose to carry it on after mar- 
riage, she can always dispose of it, like any 
other saleable goods, for all it is worth; and 
when she bas once tried it and found its ad- 
vantages, she may think it worth while to 
hire w servant-woman for her household 
work, and still attend to the more protitable 
work herself, without injury to home, or 
husband, or child, or domestic happiness. 

As for the idea that a woman is not phys- 
ically strong enough to attend to a green- 
house, that there are too heavy boxes and 
pots to lift, and cumbrous coils of hose and 
other tools to handle, and various unfit 
things to do, it is evident that such part 
of the work may be given into the hands 
of a laboring man, who will come in at fixed 
hours to do it, as he comes to remove ashes 
and swill and do other turns about the back- 
door of her own and her neighbors’ houses. 
If the greenhouse amounts to much of any- 
thing, and the woman is at all capable in 
its management, she will be able, even if 
she receives less profit, to hire a serving- 
man for the rough and heavy work, or, 
better still, a stout serving- woman who 
can be generally useful, and together she 
and her assistant can do all there is to 
do. And if still the cry is raised about her 
inability to handle coal for the furnace 
tires, to shake the grates, to sift and dispose 
of the ashes, she may laugh at the person 
who raises it, when she remembers that most 
of the domestic furnace fires of this coun- 
try are entirely managed by voung women, 
the fires built, coal fed to them, grates rid- 
dled, cinders cleared, and ashes attended to, 
by no other hands. And as to the further 
trouble of occasional wintry nights, with 
the thermometer below the freezing-point, 
when somebody must see that the fires are 
keptup,and, itmay be, trudge through storm 
and snow to do it: one ~vho knows how 
many women are up for pleasure till long 
past midnight, how many others are up all 
night to walk the floor with teething ba- 
bies, up a half-dozen times a night in the 
middle of winter to see that this one and 
the other are warmly covered, such a one 
will have reason to treat the consideration 
with the scorn it deserves when those pos- 
sibilities are raised as objections. More- 
over, When a woman has a greenhouse to 
manage she will be sure not to have it 
at any such distance from herself and her 
assistants that much trudging through 
snow in order to reach it shall be found 
necessary. 

There is no work in the world more suit- 
able for a woman to do than the work of a 
greenhouse is, whether she is a fine lady 
with assistants, whether she is a horny- 
handed daughter of the soil, herself capa- 
ble of being her own assistant. It is in- 
teresting work; it is healthy work; it is 
honorable, innocent, and pretty work; and 
its results, of course, are beautiful. And 
when we see how vast is the multitude 
and mass of flowers now demanded by 
fashion, while every débutante must carry 
her weight in bouquets, every lady her cor- 





sage bouquet, every dancer of the cotillon 
hers, every dinner-table of elegance must 
be decorated with exotics, every sick-room 
supplied, every wedding smothered in 
them, and almost every coffin loaded with 
them; while the lover sends them, and the 
friend buys them, and even the compli- 
menting acquaintance provides them; while 
every rich parlor must have its vases of 
them—when, in short, we see the immense 
market that flowers command, it really 
seems indisputable that women have a 
right to enter that market, and to receive 
that industrial education which will ren- 
der them capable of conducting all the af- 
fairs of a greenhouse, and of disposing of its 
blossoming product. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE HONESTY OF WOMEN. 


TP\HE newspapers reported not long since from 

some Western city that a woman employed 
as teller in a certain bank had been arrested and 
held for trial, as accessory to a fraud upon the 
bank committed by the cashier. No farther 
particulars have since come to my attention; 
she may ere this have been discharged as inno- 
cent; or, if she is a participant in the offence, 
some palliating circumstances may have come to 
light. On the other hand, she may be the more 
guilty of the two. It is creditable to the gener- 
al character of women in official station that any 
lapse of honesty among them attracts far more 
attention than if committed by a man. 

But this confidence in women brings with it a 
danger on the other hand—the danger of resting 
their employment on wrong grounds, and prepar- 
ing the way for disappointment. St. Clair in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin thinks that it would be very 
convenient for his wife if a wholly new race of 
black men could be created, absolutely faultless, 
to serve her as coachmen, There is a little ten- 
dency among some of the more ardent apostles 
of progress to assume that such a class of human 
beings has been found, for commercial and phil- 
anthropic purposes, in women, It cannot be too 
often pointed out that no such theory will per- 
manently hold out, and that no improvement of 
the condition of any class is sound and solid if 
founded on extravagant expectations. When Gen- 
eral Saxton, as Military Governor of South Caro- 
lina, had charge of all the freed negroes on the 
Sea Islands, some benevolent society wrote to 
him a long string of questions about this and 
that trait of character among those in his charge. 
He told his secretary to pass by the separate 
questions and simply write at the foot of the 
page, “They are intensely human.” That is the 
ouly sure basis for the advancement of any class. 
It is the only safe ground for improving the con- 
dition or opportunities of women. They need 
this, because they are human beings. If they go 
on to develop the temptations and weaknesses of 
human beings, it is only what is to be expected. 

Women are being employed more and more as 
book-keepers and cashiers, and one avowed 
ground of this employment is that they are more 
honest than men. Unquestionably they are so, 
up to this time, and it is probable that they will 
have some permanent advantage in that way. 
Their normal instincts are somewhat higher and 
their temptations less, on the side of perilous in- 
dulgences. But it has been pointed out more 
than once by the more cautious friends of wo- 
men that a good deal of the present moral ad- 
vantage of that sex, in matters of honesty, comes 
simply from inexperience. They have hitherto 
had so little to do with the direct handling of 
money that they regard it with more reverence 
than men; the bare thought of an irregularity 
alarms them; their conscience is wholly fresh 
and sensitive ; they cannot conceive how a person 
can wrong another outof adimeand live. More- 
over, they overrate the difficulties and perils con- 
sequent on wrong-doing ; a young book-keeper 
told me once that whenever ler accounts failed 
to balance, if it were only by a single cent, she 
felt as if a policeman were just coming in at the 
door, It is as we find to be the case with lend- 
ing money ; any prudent person would rather lend 
it to a woman than to a man, because he knows 
that the chance of repayment is greater. In the 
present state of society a debt of five dollars 
seems a tremendous affair to a woman and a very 
small affair to a man; but let that woman bor- 
row and repay a few times, and the fine edge of 
sensibility begins to wear off, precisely as it does 
with a man, but more slowly. In looking over 
the list of persons who have done me the honor 
to borrow money of me—as Charles Lamb’s 
friend used to describe his debtors—I find that 
the number of bad debts is nearly as great 
among women as among men ; but it is altogeth- 
er likely that those women have suffered pangs 
of regret at first, while the men have probably 
taken it with much greater equanimity. 

We must always bear in mind that women, as 
a class, are only just beginning to live outside of 
the shelter of tutelage and tradition ; and while this 
accounts for many of their-faults, it must also be 
accepted as explaining some of their merits. If we 
claim with the ancient philosopher that “ the vir- 
tues of the man and the woman are the same,” we 
must also admit that their essential faults are the 
same; otherwise we prove too much, and assume 
that seclusion has done our sisters such incalcu- 
lable good, it seems rather a pity to draw them 
from it. For my own part, I believe that with 
equal financial training and opportunity women 
will occasionally steal; not so much probably, 
even in the end, as men do, but in proportion 
sufficient to prove them human. It is absurd to 
suppose that a sex which produced so consum- 
mate a bit of fraud as the Boston “ Woman’s 
Bank” is not capable of other equally fine strokes 





in the same direction by-and-by. And as the 
offender in that case found faithful allies among 
the innocent of her own sex, who stoutly defend- 
ed her, and put money into her hands, and de- 
nounced in the newspapers anybody who spoke 
ill of her, so for a long time to come will the 
very inexperience of women heighten and facili- 
tate the guilt of those particular sisters who are 
fraudulent. The virtue of women, to be abso- 
lutely secure, must have something more than 
the negative protection of ignorance. The brill- 
iant German woman Rahel (Madame Varnhagen 
von Ense) said of innocence that it was the only 
thing really beautiful. ‘ Virtue,” she added, “is 
a plaster, a scar, an operation.” But, after all, 
it is those who have sustained that scar and gone 
through that operation who possess the firmest 
safety. 








HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XUI—IN THE SITTING-ROOM. 


HE general idea of a family sitting-room is of 
an apartment dedicated to use, rather than to 
beauty. Hither are banished from the drawing- 
room the half-worn chairs that have been super- 
seded by more elegant seats; here is the shabby 
carpet ; here are the faded curtains. If there is 
an old-fashioned hair sofa in the possession of 
the family, it is apt to be installed here in all its 
unmitigated slipperiness. _The chromos that the 
improved tastes of the household have outgrown 
adorn these walls. The sewing-machine stands in 
a prominent position, and the room, if not warmed 
by a furnace, is too apt to be heated by a stove. 

That all this should be as it is shows a mis- 
taken state of feeling. In the endeavor to have 
the company room all it should be, the family 
must put up with the left-overs. The invited 
guests have all that is best and brightest in the 
house, while those who make the home are only 
admitted to such pleasures upon high days and 
holidays. Not that it is not in every way desirable 
to have an attractive parlor in which to receive 
one’s friends, but the owners of a pleasant parlor 
should not make a plain basement dining-room 
their gathering-place in the evenings, and at other 
times besides those devoted to meals. If there is 
no other way of achieving the family room, let 
the parlor be vielded, Still there are few houses 
in which there is not a back parlor or library that 
might be made the pleasantest apartment in the 
house for work and recreation—that Innermost 
which every home should have to be a home. 

The room need not be gorgeous, but it must be 
cheery. The floor covering may be of matting 
or of plain ingrain carpet, the worn spots, if such 
there be, concealed by pretty rugs. One of these 
should be in front of the sewing chair near the 
window, another laid before the fire; for there 
must be a fireplace, if possible. A coal grate or 
a hearth on which wood is burned, made bright 
with brass andirons and fender, tongs and poker, 
shovel and bellows, is the best. If either of these 
is out of the question. a Latrobe, a Franklin, or 
a stove with an open front that will allow the 
blaze to be seen,is an excellent substitute. It 
gives a cheeriness that can be imparted by no- 
thing else. A low screen may be placed before the 
fire if the heat becomes oppressive. If a closed 
stove is unavoidable, let a higher screen, covered 
with felt or eretonne, do its utmost to conceal it. 

Flowers, too, there should be, the hardy house 
plants that flourish in spite of furnace heat and 
gas—the latter their deadliest foe. Within the 
radius of its poisonous influence one cannot hope 
for many blossoms, but German and English 
ivies, the variegated tradescantia, commonly 
known as Wandering Jew, the oxalis, and the 
Madeira vine will stand a great deal of hard 
usage without succumbing. Such bulbs as nar- 
cissus and hyacinths may be started in the cellar, 
and brought up to the sunlight to expand into 
bloom. 

The furniture of the sitting-room may not be 
as elegant as that which adorns the parlor, but 
it should be neat, and at all hazards comfortable. 
Low chairs should abound, and each member of 
the family should have his and her particular 
seat and cozy nook. The sewing-machine, when 
not in use, should be draped with a pretty table 
cover and rolled back out of the way, the mend- 
ing basket and stocking bag should have their 
corner and hook where they need not be too ap- 
parent, If there is no regular library in the 
house, part, at least, of the books should be here, 
arranged on low shelves where they’ will be con- 
veniently at hand when pauses occur in the reg- 
ular work. One shelf may be appropriated to 
the children’s school-books. Endless searchings 
and hurryings will be spared by having a fixed 
place for these. What pictures are on the walls 
should be good. Cheap and tawdry chromos or 
lithographs are far more of a disfigurement than 
an ornament. The simple adornment of gay 
Japanese fans, unframed photographs, etc., that 
would look out of place in the more sedate ele- 
gance of a drawing-room, are suitable here. 

A room in which there is as much work done 
as there is in this should be well lighted both by 
day and by night. The windows should not be 
darkened by heavy draperies, but supplied with 
shades and curtains of Madras, scrim, or muslin. 
Some color is preferable to pure white, as that is 
apt to show every particle of dust, and the cur- 
tains to look limp- and dingy as soon as the 
starch is out of them. Figured China silk is very 
pretty, although perhaps not as serviceable as 
the Madras goods in soft neutral tints. These, 
even if they fade a little, will still be harmonious 
in tone, and can be freshened at any time by be- 
ing taken down and subjected to a thorough 
shaking and beating in the open air. 

At night the room should be illumined either 
by a drop-light, or by one of the fine lamps that, 
under the names of the Rochester, the Climax, 
the Fireside Electric, and other titles, are rapid- 
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ly crowding the Argand gas-burners out of the 
way. Easily managed and kept clean, they pay 
for themselves in a short time by saving the 
consumption of gas. The brass lamps are very 
pretty, but the nickel-plated ones require much 
less work to keep bright, and never tarnish, A 
low light is an absolute essential to the comfort 
and safety of the eyes that must superintend 
finger-work in the evening. Half a dozen of the 
most brilliant gas jets in a chandelier of ordinary 
height will not do half as good service as one 
lamp placed on a table. About this the family 
may gather with their various employments, The 
only objection to these lamps is that they heat 
the room very rapidly, but gas has the same 
drawback. 

The paper on the walls of a sitting-room should 
not be too sombre. The rich dark tints that furs 
nish a reception-room handsomely absorb too 
much light, and make the room less cheery on a 
rainy day. The chief aim in furnishing the sit- 
ting-room is to make it bright and home-like. 

In any room that is the common property of 
the family there is a constant struggle on the 
part of the mistress of the house to prevent un- 
tidiness. In her efforts to keep things “ picked 
up” she sometimes has a hard struggle to hold 
temper and tongue in control, It is trying to 
spend half an hour of precious time in restoring 
order from chaos, only to see one’s labors de- 
stroyed by heedless hands that will do little tow- 
ard repairing the mischief they have caused, 
Strength and energy are wasted in endeavoring 
to preserve neatness, 

Yet it will not answer to let the room become 
hopelessly untidy. It ought to be as one wishes 
to see it at least once a day, The windows and 
blinds should be opened every morning, that the 
air of the room may be thoroughly changed, 
The dust-pan and brush should be used in clear. 
ing away shreds of lint and scraps of paper from 
the floor, The hearth should be swept, the ashes 
taken up, and the fire relaid, Every article of 
furniture should be carefully dusted; the lamp 
carried out, cleaned, and filled ; books and papers 
arranged ; the flowers trimmed and watered, and 
the entire room putin perfect order, After that, 
a certain degree of confusion will have to be al- 
lowed, If this is to be a place where every one 
may feel at his ease, rigid principles cannot be 
established. The home feeling is worth more 
than even spotiess tidiness, When the latter 
must be purchased at the expense of the former, 
it is wise to let it go, 

A pleasant medium between intolerable litter 
and exasperating propriety is not impossible. 
Those who have a share in the family sitting- 
room, and whose regular occupations are pursued 
there, should be trained into feeling a pride in 
keeping the apartment bright and attractive. 
Each one should be taught to assume the respon- 
sibility of the disorder he makes, and to take it 
for granted that upon him will devolve the task 
of replacing what he has disarranged. ‘ Every 
man for himself” should be the motto. Chil- 
dren may be imbued with this principle even at 
an early age, and boundless care and worry thus 
be saved the house-mother. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TAILOR GOWNS FOR AUTUMN, 


ONDON tailors and importers of French cos. 
L tumes furnish hints of the cloth gowns in 
preparation for the first cool days of autumn 
and for early winter. Smooth cloths will be 
used again for dressy suits, two colors in rather 
marked contrast appearing in one costume, 
these combination cloth costumes the lighter 
color will be used for the lower skirt and vest, 
with a dark basque and drapery; the trimming 
is braiding on the, vest and lower skirt of the 
dark color used for the upper part; thus ser- 
pent green cloth will be draped over a skirt of 
gray cloth which is elaborately braided with 
green like that of the over-dress ; another gown 
has a skirt of tobacco brown cloth with a polo- 
naise of dark blue cloth, and the braiding on the 
light brown vest and the skirt border is of dark 
blue like that of the polonaise. When a jacket 
is added it matches the color of the upper part 
of the gown; small mantles and still smaller 
shoulder capes are made of combinations of the 
two colors softened by the use of braid in com- 
plicated designs, and of fringe made of the braid, 
Pinked edges are again seen on imported cloth 
gowns, forming side bands, yokes, borders, and 
vests, made of alternating rows of dark and light 
cloths, as pansy-color with fawn, or Havana brown 
with cactus red. 


PLAIN AND PLAID CLOTHS, 


Plain and plaid cloths will be seen together in 
autumn gowns in the way so popular for summer 
ginghams, satteens, etc., with the basque of the 
plain smooth-faced cloth, and the skirt with its 
long drapery of large-plaided softer twilled cloth. 
This is prettily illustrated in a dark myrtle green 
cloth basque made single-breasted, short on the 
hips, with postilion pleats in the back, and 
trimmed with gilt cord set on in a braiding pat- 
tern, forming two points below the collar in 
front and two behind; the high collar and the 
wrists of the coat sleeves are also braided. The 
skirt has a green ground with large plaids of 
cream, gold, and red upon it, and is laid in wide 
side pleats with a very long draped over-skirt, 
which hangs in full straight pleats down the 
middle of the back. Another dress which will 
serve for the autumn travelling gown about 
which brides expectant are already asking had 
a plain postilion basque of the drab shade called 
ashes-of-roses, with a draped skirt of cross- 
barred fawn and drab, the bars nearly two inches 
apart. For those who prefer that the greater 
part of the dress should be of plain cloth, the 
plaid is confined to the lower skirt, and is only 
visible at the foot and up each side, and in the 
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middle of the back between the plain drapery, 
which may be in points or in square-cornered 
long ends, 


PLAIN CLOTH GOWNS, 


For gowns of one color for travelling in the 
early autumn are gray, Gobelin blue, and fawn- 
colored cloths, trimmed with Bengaline of the 
same shade or with braiding. A dark gray-blue 
cloth of simple design has all the front of the 
skirt below its short apron heavily braided with 
black braids of three different widths put on in 
an intricate arabesque design, The basque has 
no vest, but the braid forms a V in back and 
front, which widens like a yoke at the top. For 
a bride’s going-away gown is a pretty fawn-tinted 
cloth not heavier than tennis flannel; the only 
trimming is Bengaline of the same quiet fawn- 
color, set in as a narrow vest with revers beside 
it that are made of the cloth stitched along the 
edges, and covered next the vest with the Benga- 
line as if merely rolled back from the vest. The 
revers pass over the shoulders and back, below 
the high standing Bengaline collar. The vest is 
fastened with small pearl ball buttons, as are the 
collar and the silk cuffs. A similar gown of gray 
cloth had a vest, cuffs, and collar of dark green 
velvet; the vest is slender and all in one piece, 
buttoned on by small pearl balls down each side. 


ROUGH CLOTHS, 


Rough cloths for autumn gowns 
stripes, crossbars, and checks of 
tinct colors prettily blended. The herring-bone 
stripes like those of chuddah cloth are seen in a 
mélange of green, red, blue, and fawn-color wo- 
ven together so that no single shade predomi- 
nates. Very dark diagonals of rough surface 
also have various colors blended, while the Isle 
of Wight serges are smoother, yet of most dis- 
tinct twill, and are of a single color, Among 
these acajou, or mahogany, and the various brown- 
ish-reds known as Florentine reds, are largely 
imported. Plain serges will be combined with 
moiré antique of the same color, or else with 
changeable moiré, as the scarabée moiré, show- 
ing dull red and green together, will trim plain 
red or moss green serges, and the brown and blue 
changeable silk will trim cloth of either of those 
colors. Three bands of moiré will be placed 
around the lower skirt of serge dresses, with a 
single band on the deep over-skirt, or else length- 
wise bands will trim the apron, and will be grad- 
uated to fit in the tapering basque, 


are in zigzag 
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DESIGNS FOR VEST 





S, BASQUES, ETC, 

The draped and folded vests or waistcoats so 
much in favor at present will remain a feature 
of autumn and winter gowns, All bodices will 
be elaborately trimmed in front, with the excep- 
tion of those made by tailors, and these will have 
narrow flat garniture, in the shape of smooth 
vests and slender revers that widen at the top, 
and extend around the neck below the standing 
collar, Repped silk, Bengaline, moiré, and velvet 
will be used for vests, and will partly cover cloth 
revers, the cloth of the dress goods extending 
beyond the silk, and being stitched in rows, or 
perhaps ornamented with narrow braid. 

For house dresses the wide bias half-girdle 
fronts will be used in combination dresses, the 
soft upper part of the shirred corsage being of 
plain silk or wool, and the bias part of stripes 
beginning in the under-arm seam ends just below 
the sleeves, tapering narrower toward the waist 
line and laced there, or else fastened with a 
buckle and straps. This is pretty for cashmere 
or soft Bengaline or shot silk corsages with a 
basque back and pointed front. The drapery is 
then made of the plain fabric over a striped low- 
er skirt. Lace jabots in a single frill, or else 
double, trim the upper part of these waists. The 
sleeves are slightly full at the wrists, and gather- 
ed to a band or straight cuff. 

Coat-basques with long square side pieces low 
on the hips are being made by French modistes 
for demi-season toilettes. These are completed 
with a vest and heavy lace jabot in Louis Qua- 
torze fashion. A model shown is of pistache 
green and old-rose changeable silk, with green 
velvet revers and pockets on the square sides, a 
pink China crépe vest, and wide full jabot of em- 
broidered white lisse, The skirt and drapery 
are of summer Bengaline, with a wide border 
along its edges, and small flowers on its striped 
surface. 

POLONAISES, HOUSE DRESSES, ETC. 


Long straight polonaises will be made of the 
heavy fabries used for winter costumes for the 
street; these are not to be caught up on the hips, 
but are cut very full in flat pleats behind, and 
sloping away toward the sides to disclose the rich 
material of the skirt beneath, which will be en- 
tirely concealed elsewhere, For the house and 
to wear under very long cloaks simple gowns of 
cloth or camel’s-hair will be made with a round 
waist and a single skirt widely bordered with fur, 
sable, beaver, Astraklan, or gray-blue furs being 
chosen to suit the color of the material. Passe- 
menterie of appliqué silk cords in which fur is 
introduced will also be used to border such dresses, 
with a yoke or V-shaped trimming to match for 
the waist. Another feature of new dresses is 
front bands or draped panels in preference to the 
side panels so long in favor, Thus soft Bengaline 
in a single breadth will be draped diagonally or 
irregularly down the front of a velvet skirt which 
has broad pleats on the sides and fulness behind ; 
a band of fur or of feather trimming will pass 
down each side of the front draping and around 
the foot of the skirt. The velvet waist will be 
round, with a soft draped vest, fur or feather re- 
vers, and a girdle or sash of the Bengaline. 


FRENCH COSTUMES. 


Among the earliest importajons of French 
dresses Gobelin blue shades are shown in moiré 
and in cashmere. Moiré of this gray-blue tint 














striped with lighter satin in clusters of lines is 
used for an entire dress, while another toilette in 
these shades is of very heavy India cashmere bor- 
dered with plush that has stripes of satin, the 
one color in several tones prevailing throughout, 
Silk tapestries thick and rich as those used for 
upholstering furniture are emploved for the gar- 
niture of wool dresses, sometimes in mingled gray 
and red hues, again with brown and blue together, 
Plush and velvet with close yet long pile are seen 
again for garniture in plain colors, but more of- 
ten in fanciful stripes, and sometimes in Oriental 
figures sunken in the deep pile to show brilliant 
colors on the groundwork, 
BLACK DRESSES, 

Tasteful black dresses for the intermediate 
season are made of cashmere or camel’s-hair 
draped on a round untrimmed skirt of black silk 
in blocks, stripes, or checker-board squares an 
inch or more in size. The skirt has not*even a 
foot-pleating, but is hung on a gored foundation 
skirt; the front and sides may be quite plain, or 
in broad yet scant side pleats; the back has full 
straight breadths shirred at the top. The wool 
drapery forms two long points behind simply 
hemmed, reaching to the foot, and opening in the 
middle to show the shirred silk on the tournure, 
The basque opens over a chemisette of the silk, 
and has a round shawl collar or revers for its 
trimming. This arrangement can be economical- 
ly carried out at present by buving two of the 
remnants left over from the spring, and the plan 
will cost less money than if passementeries are 
used for trimming. The lustrous silk will brighten 
up the black wool goods almost as well as the 
jet trimmings that women of dark complexion 
think necessary on their black dresses. For 
more dressy toilettes this design can be carried 
out in black Bengaline draped over a striped silk 
in which are old-rose and moss green stripes on 
black, or else over black watered silk alterna- 
ting with copper red repped stripes, or the 
dark Madras plaids of cream, red, and moss 
green lines barred across a black ground. Eng- 
lish women delight in these black toilettes 
brightened by gay colors, and complete them by 
a small low round-crowned turban made up of 
the plain black material in drawn tucks full over 
the frame, ornamented with two or three red or 
blue quills thrust through a bunch of ribbon 
loops directly in front. Parisiennes will wear 
the broad-brimmed Marlborough hat of felt with 
a soft low crown; the brim is faced with red or 
green velvet, bent low on one side and turned up 
against the crown on the other, and held there 
by a bunch of ribbon loops and some cocks’ 
plumes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Reprern; ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; James 
McCregery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and STERN 
BROTHERS. 





PERSONAL, 


Jesse GRANT, one of the younger sons of the 
General, came very near being killed by a stroke 
of lightning at East Lyme, Connecticut, during 
a recent thunder-storm. Mr. GRANT, his wife, 
and two children were sitting with other guests 
in the parlor of their boarding-house, when the 
room was suddenly illuminated with an extraor- 
dinary flash of lightning, with a noise similar 
to that of an explosion, und accompanied with 
a strong odor of sulphur. Mr. Grant was se- 
verely injured, but Mrs. GRANT escaped unhurt. 

—Miss Mippig Moraan, the live-stock re- 
porter of the New York Times and Herald, is a 
familiar figure in Printing-house Square, where 
her height, her thinness, and the apparent eecen- 
tricity of her dress never fail to attract atten- 
tion. Those who know her apart from her 
business speak of her as brilliant, charming, and 
feminine to a degree, and in her vocation—the 
most difficult in many particulars for a woman 
to undertake—she exacts admiration as well as 
respect. Miss Mor@an has been building a 
house on Staten Island for the last tive years, 
and it is still unfinished. Nothing could be 
more eccentric than this brick structure. There 
are iron bars at all the first-story windows, and 
the largest room in the house is given over toa 
plunge-bath. If the pluce is ever finished, Miss 
MORGAN expects to live there with her sister 
JANE, Who is an artist. 

—Madame Sakan Bernuaront, finding that a 
Liverpool hotel-keeper objected to her tiger on 
account of ils waiter-eating propensities, tele- 
graphed him that her pet was a ‘‘ spotted African 
cat,” and perfectly harmless. ‘In that case,” 
said the hotel manager, ‘* we can provide accom- 
modation for madame’s eat.’ So the tiger is to 
be seen gambolling about its mistress’s rooms 
catalogued as a ‘spotted African eat.” 

—Miss Rose Es.izaBeTH CLEVELAND speaks 
in the highest terms of her brother's wife. She 
thinks it wonderful that so young and inexperi- 
enced a woman should display such grace and 
dignity as the President's wife. She made the 
remark recently that although FRANCES was 
only twenty-two years of age, the White House 
was never presided over by a more womanly 
mistress, Or with a sweeter grace and dignity. 
‘“* FRANCES gets her queenly carriage from her 
father,” said Miss CLEVELAND; “the shapely 
head, the gracefully curved neck, and the digni- 
tied bearing are all inherited from him.” 

—The Rev. STEPHEN GLapsTONE, son of “ the 
grand old man,” has for eighteen years presided 
over the parish in which Hawarden Castle is 
situated. He was appointed by his father to the 
living—about the richest private living in Eng- 
lund, yielding some $16,000 a year. 

—Epwakp EGGLeston, who is at all, museu- 
Jar man, with hair and beard that give him very 
much of the lionly look noticeable in the por- 
traits of Tousto?, lives at Lake George in the 
summer. He keeps his books in a tire-proof li- 
brary built of rough bowlders. A large east 
room with a big fireplace is the ‘den’? where 
he does his writing. 

—Miss Hanrwoop, who trained the children 
for the performance of Alice in Wonderland, given 
before Mrs. CLEVELAND, JOSEPH J RFFERSON, and 
others, at Marion, Massachusetts, recently, is the 
daughter of the late Admiral Harwoop, and a 
great-great-granddaughter of BENJAMIN FRANK- 








LIN. Her paternal ancestor, one HARWOOD, wag 
one Of the first English actors to visit this coun- 
try. Miss Hakwoop bus only acted on the amua- 
teur stage, but even there she has shown the tal- 
ent inherited from the professional HAakwoop, 
Her Mrs, Jarley is the “true and only,” and 
her Caterpillar, in Alice in Wonderland, is said to 
have called forth the unstinted praise of her dis- 
tinguished and critical audience. 

—Mrs. GeorGe E. Srencer, wife of the ex- 
Senator from Alabama, who has recently turned 
her attention to novel-writing, spent the early 
years of her wedded life with her husband in the 
mining districts of Deadwood. She was fond 
of riding on the box beside the driver of the 
four-in-hand coach which then plied between 
Cheyenne and Deadwood, and not unfrequentiv 
she took the reins in her own fuir hands and put 
on the brake with her neatly booted foot, Mrs, 
SPENCER was Miss May Nunez before her mar- 
riage, and held an honorable position in the 
theatrical profession, being at one 
ing lady of Mr. Day's company. 

—Dr. Mary Tayior Bisseny, sister of the 
President of Vassur, who is in charge of the 
girls’ gymnasium in New York city, is interested 
in the project of a college of physical training 
for girls. Whenever this college is ready to re- 
ceive pupils they will be measured on entering, 
and an average gain of two and a half inches 
about the chest, tive inches about the waist, one 
and a half inches about the arm, and an inch 
about the fore-arm, is what is looked forward to 
as the desirable result of the first year’s bodily 
training and exercise of the typical slim girl at 
seventeen. 

—Of the three daughters of the celebrated Dr. 
PraBopy, of Salem, only one survives, Exiza- 
BETH, the oldest, who is one of the most intel- 
lectual women of the century, She has been a 
friend of Emerson, ALcoTtr, PARKER, MARGARET 
Futter, Dr. Hepge, HAwTrHoRNe, CHANNING 
the poet, THOREBAL a and nearly every other per- 
son worth knowing in New England for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, and in a wonderfully 
active old age of the most remarkable 
women now living in the United States. Her 
sister Mary married Horace Mann, and her 
sister SopH1a became the wife of NATHANIEL 
HawTuHorne. A mere family reunion would 
have brought her into contact with some of the 
finest minds in the country. 

—Miss Anna H. Wuirtney, of Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts, is one of the most successful breed- 
ers of St. Bernard dogs in America. She spent 
years in Switzerland studying the dogs, and she 
is recognized as an authority. She is the pro- 
prietor of the Chequasset kennels, and finds time 
also to conduct the Chequasset for 
virls. 


—The Rev. Dr. C. 
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A. Barto has the reputa- 
tion of being the richest clergyman in the Uni- 
tarian Chureh, He is a large real estate owner 
at Manchester, Massachusetts, where his light 
little figure may be seen any morning in his 
row-boat pulling a vigorous stroke, with grav 
flannel shirt and big straw hat, und face well 
bronzed with exposure, looking the picture of 
happiness and content. His only daughter, 
Miss EvizaBeTH Barton, lives with him. 
is an artist, and finished a short time since a 
portrait of the Rev. Dr. F. H. Hepes, which 
hangs on the walls of the new Unitarian build- 
ing, of her father, of Joun 8. Dwiaut, and of 
several other prominent people. Miss Barto. 
is peculiar in her dress, holding to the ** emanci- 
pation” style of corsetless, bustieless costume, 
with short skirts and heavy shoes. 

—Captain Joun Barr, of the Scottish cutter 
the Thistle, is a finely developed man, a little 
over forty years of age, and he has pleasant fea- 
tures, bronzed by exposure to the weather, and 
framed in dark hair cut short, and a beard and 
mustache of considerable length. His eyes are 
large, and although mild, seem endowed with 
extraordinary power of perception, while his 
voice, although soft, has great compass. 

—Mr. Augustin Daty, of Daly's Theatre, 
looks scarcely forty, yet he has just celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday. Mr. Day is perhaps the 
hardest-working manager in this country, a8 he 
writes or adapts most of the plays for his thea- 
tre, and is his own stage-manager. He permits 
himself no social life. If he did, he could not 
accomplish half that he does, 

—Miss Rose COGHLAN owns a farm at Yon- 
kers, where she raises her own pigs and chick- 
ens, and where she will, when the inclination 
seizes her, mount a mowing-machine and cut 
her own hay. While there is probably a great 
deal of fun in this, it is not as suggestive as the 
old-fashioned picture of girls ‘in a meadow rak- 
ing hay.’ 

—* Little Jake” SexricmMan, of Michigan, is 
not five feet high, and yet he is a millionaire, a 
director in nine banks and four railroads, and 





She 


the owner of a large amount of real estate. He 
went to Michigau twenty-five years ago with 
only $100 in his pocket. He started in the 


clothing business on a borrowed capital of $200, 
and spent the $100 cash he had in hiring a brass 
bund and four borses, and seattering circulars 
advertising his business over the couutry. 
—Sehor EmMitio CastTevar spends his sum- 
mer holiday at San Sebastian, in the Basque 
Provinces. In the early morning, when most 
people are yet in deep slumber, CASTELAR rises 
and dons a négligé suit, a silk handkerchief 
round his neck, a skull-cap on his very bald 
head, and he covers many sheets of paper with 
that straggling writing that is the despair of his 
secretaries and correspondents. Long before 
his chocolate is brought in, and before his bar- 
ber appears to shave his chin and cheeks, he has 
despatched much literary work, Often his bar- 
ber has to operate in the presence of friends who 
drop in for a chat, and with his fuce half shaved 
Don Emixtio will start up to expound a theory 
on some political topic, and then go ou with the 
more prosaic operation. ‘ 
Pere HYACINTHE is living in the suburbs of 
Paris. He is chiefly affected—patronized, one 
may say—by the evangelical English, and sever- 
ul noble dowagers are Madame Loyson’s inti- 
mates. The Loysons eke out their income by 
taking boys into the family for instruction, The 
household also comprises some young priests 
of the new cult. These are rendered useful in 
various ways. A young boy, an inmate for some 
time of the household, says that they feteh and 
carry, and that on one young priest devolved 


the duty of keeping the coal scuttles full. Ot 
the ménage Madame Loyson is the head. Pére 
HYACINTHE devotes himself to study. He is 


amiable aud simple winded, aud the boys like 
him, 
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MAJOR AND MINORS 


sy W. E. NORRIS, 

Avruor or “ Tureesy Hau,” “* Aprian Vina,” 
* Heaps or Money,” “No New Tine,” ero. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GILBERT MAKES PROGRESS. 


TINUE more Gilbert thought of it, the more he 
| became convinced that he had been guilty of 
a lamentable error in judgment in proposing to 
Kitty Greenwood. It is not with impunity that 
a man who has taken cold reason for his guide 
through life allows himself to be swayed by a 
gust of feeling, and even if Miss Huntley had 
never crossed his path again, the day would full 
surely have arrived when Gilbert would have re- 
pented him of his rashness. But Miss Huntley 
had come, armed in all the suggestive panoply 
of wealth, beauty, and worldly wisdom, and this 
had caused lame Nemesis to put her best foot 
foremost—had, perhaps, as Gilbert now told him- 
self without any cireumlocution, rendered it pos- 
sible for him to escape Nemesis even at the 
eleventh hour. The means by which she had 
accomplished this end have already been indi- 
cated, and it is neither necessary nor agreeable 
to dwell further upon them. She had an apt 
disciple and an easy task, 

By no means so easy was that which, before 
the month of October was out, Gilbert had de 
termined to undertake, It is no light miatter to 
be a traitor to love, honor, and duty, to desert the 
girl of your heart without the shadow of a plausi- 
ble excuse for so doing, and to brave the seorn 
of your friends and neighbors. Yet doubtless 
the thing may be done, if only all seruples be 
resolutely cast to the winds; and this latter feat 
was more within Gilbert’s capacity than it had 
once been. He did, indeed, repeat to himself 
certain glib and conventional phrases, as, for ex- 
ample, that a mistake ought always to be cor- 
rected, no matter how, while correction remains 
practicable; that in Kitty’s interest, as well as 
his own, it would be wise and right to terminate 
an engagement which had entered into 
without sufficient consideration, and so forth; 
but these things he said rather for form’s sake, 
and because he disliked a raw style of argumen- 
tation, than to quiet an uneasy conscience. Be- 
sides, it is a waste of time to seek out reasons 
for doing what you have already made up your 
mind to do. The really difficult question was 
how to do it. Now a lady who has thrown over 
her betrothed sometimes has hard things said of 
her, but everybody must concede that her posi- 
tion is preferable to that of a lady who has been 
thrown over. Clearly, then, every facility should 
be afforded to Kitty for taking the initiative in 
this delicate affair. Nor would there have been 
much trouble about the rendering of this service 
to her if she had but been a little less wilfully 
blind. She either did not see, or did not choose 
to show that she saw, what any other girl must 
have seen in her place; her lover's evident pre- 
ference for Miss Huntley's society did not, ap- 
parently, shake her faith in him for a moment; 
her cheerfulness, good-humor, and insensibility to 
neglect were as admirable as they were exasper- 
ating. The only thing that could be said for 
such conduct was that it made Gilbert’s path a 
little smoother for him, by causing him to doubt 
seriously whether he ever could have been real- 
ly in love with so stupida woman. Yet he could 
not bring himself to tell her in so many words 
that he no longer considered her to be a suita- 
ble wife for him. To do that would have been 
to incur an amount of public obloquy which he 
dared not face, and which he could hardly expect 
to live down under a year or two, backed though 
he might probably be by all the power of Miss 
liuntley’s riches and social influence. No! by 
hook or by crook, Kitty must be forced to give 
him his dismissal. It will be observed that he 
had made progress since the time when it cost 
him a sleepless night and much expenditure of 
casuistry to resolve upon cheating his brother. 
Then he had been sincerely desirous of effecting 
some sort of a modus vivendi with his conscience ; 
now his sole, anxiety was to save appearances, 

Miss Greenwood may be acquitted of the ac- 
cusation of stupidity brought against her. That 
she did not suspect the man whom she loved of 
a baseness which, if proved, would have made it 
impossible for her to love him any longer is the 
Jess surprising because the evidences thereof had 
not been brought very directly under her notice ; 
but she was perfectly aware that a change had 
come over him, that he had ceased to take plez- 
sure in the kind of conversation which, however 
silly it may be in itself, is generally found plea- 
sant by lovers, and that her total ignorance of 
polities, which, during the summer-time, he had 
been wont to laugh at and treat as a joke, had 
now become a vexation to him. She was not a 
clever girl, but she was a modest and a sensi- 
ble one; so, instead of upbraiding him, she set to 
work to correct the shortcoming which she judged 
to be the cause of his displeasure, and began to 
read the daily papers diligently, with a view to 
rendering herself more fit to become the wife of 
an earnest politician. As the Admiral took in 
the Times and the Daily News, while Mrs. Green- 
wood (who was a Conservative at heart) took the 
Morning Post, this method of study did not tend 
to free her from bewilderment; and when, after 
carefully weighing all that she had read about 
the state of Ireland, she took upon herself to 
propound a truly ingenious scheme for the paci- 
fication of that luckless island, she was properly 
rebuked for her temerity. 

Gilbert gave her one look of profound aston- 
ishment, and then said, quietly, “ My dear Kitty, 
do you happen by any chance to know what a 
contradiction in terms is? You can illustrate 


been 
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it, at all events, if you can’t define it. I grant 
you that it is sometimes employed effectively by 
public speakers; but then they don’t usually 
make it quite as plain as a pikestaff. If you 
are ambitious of excelling in that line, you had 
better take a few lessons from your friend Monck- 
ton, who is past master in the art of humbug- 
ging his audiences.” 

This was only a random shot, but it went home. 
Kitty did not mind being snubbed, because she 
thought that very likely she deserved it; but not 
even from Gilbert would she listen to a word 
against her beloved Vicar. 

“Mr. Monckton never humbugged anybody in 
his life,” she declared, vehemently ; ‘and what is 
more, I don’t believe you think it of him.” 

Then she jumped up and left the room, lest 
she should be compelled to hear more than she 
could bear. 

Perhaps this little seene may have shown Gil- 
bert where to look for the weapon of which he 
was in search. At any rate, from that day forth 
he never missed an opportunity of sneering at 
St. Michael's, its elaborate services, its guilds, its 
heterogeneous congregation, and the doctrines 
which he assumed to be promulgated from its 
pulpit. In this way he certainly managed to 
give Kitty a good deal of pain; but he might 
have known better than to imagine that such a 
device would cause her to shrink away from 
him. She was something of a zealot; like most 
women, she was intolerant of any form of faith 
save her own, but disposed to be indulgent tow- 
ard indifference, especially toward the indif- 
ference of men, Gilbert's attitude had hitherto 
been indifferent, but not hostile, and she had 
secretly hoped that when he should be all her 
own she would be able to bring a beneficial in- 
fluence to bear upon him; but if, as he now 
gave her to understand, he rejected not only 
Mr. Monckton’s views, but Christianity itself, it 
clearly behooved her to put off no longer the work 
which seemed to be especially marked out for 
her. She felt herself on firmer ground here 
than on the quicksands of politics, and did not 
fear ultimate failure, because she was sure that 
Gilbert was noble, virtuous, and conscientious, 
and that his skepticism only arose from that 
lack of humility which was buat natural in one 
of his vast intellectual capacity. 

Thus began a theological contest of which the 
inconsequence must often have been ludicrously 
apparent to ove of the disputants, but which 
Kitty’s patience prevented from ever degenera- 
ting into a quarrel. Gilbert could be ironical, 
bitter, and even covertly insolent, but he could 
not be brutal; and it seemed as if nothing short 
of downright brutality would serve his purpose. 

Help reached him at length from a quarter in 
which help was assuredly no expression of good- 
will. The time was approaching for the first rep- 
resentation of Brian’s opera, and Miss Huntley, 
to whom the date had been duly notified, was de- 
termined that Kingscliff should be well represent- 
ed in the audience. However, Admiral and Mrs. 
Greenwood, after promising to be present, begged 
off. They hated leaving home; the Admiral had 
caught a cold in his head, and his wife could not 
trust him to take care of himself if he were left 
alone; so they gladly accepted Miss Huntley’s 
offer of a bedroom in Park Lane for Kitty. Kitty 
herself was delighted at the prospect of this out- 
ing, until she discovered that, for some reason or 
other, Gilbert was opposed to her taking part in 
it. He suggested that it might be disagreeable 
for her to stay in the house of a lady with whom 
she was not acquainted, and who was not always 
polite to strangers ; he alleged that nothing but 
a sense of fraternal duty induced him to under- 
take what was sure to be a tiring and tedious ex- 
pedition, The truth was that he objected, part- 
ly because he had of late taken to objecting to 
everything that Kitty wished to do, and partly 
because he dreaded the conclusions which Brian 
might draw from watching him and Beatrice and 
Kitty together. And yet, heaven knows that 
Brian’s eyes were not over-quick at discovering 
infamy. 

The upshot of it was, that when Miss Joy 
incidentally asked Kitty whether the matter was 
settled, the girl replied that she had not quite 
made up her mind, adding, innocently, “I don’t 
think Gilbert much wants me to go.” 

Now Miss Joy was neither a reticent nora pru- 
dent woman, and for some weeks past she had 
been bottling up her emotions until she was like 
to explode with the effervescence of them. No- 
thing more than this comparative trifle was need- 
ed to set her free from the restraint of her better 
judgment. 

“Want you to go! I should think not!” she 
cried, a fine accession of color coming into her 
cheeks. “ And that is just why you ought to go, 
and stick to him like a leech the whole time! If 
I were you I wouldn’t leave him alone for one 
moment, either here or in London, or anywhere 
else.” 

Well, the moment that the words were out she 
regretted them, and then, of course, she had to 
explain, and equally, of course, her explanation 
did not mend matters, There was no real harm 
done yet, she declared; all would come right; 
she had spoken too hastily. Beatrice, without 
perhaps quite intending it, had a way of taking 
men up aud monopolizing them, and if the man 
happened to be conceited or easily flattered—as 
almost all men are—trouble was apt to ensue. 
Kitty did not say much, but the revelation was 
far more of a shock to her than her informant 
would have believed possible. Not once had it 
crossed her mind that Beatrice could be guilty 
of the conduct ascribed to her, still less had she 
supposed that Gilbert's recent coldness could be 
due to such a cause. Even now she did not be- 
lieve the assertion which Miss Joy had carefully 
left unuttered. It was inconceivable to her that 
Gilbert could be false; it must be Beatrice, and 
Beatrice alone, who was to blame. That one who 
professed to be her friend should be trying to do 











her a deadly injury (for, simple though Kitty was, 
she saw through Miss Joy’s euphemisms) was bad 
enough; nor was it without great difficulty that 
she forced herself to greet the traitress as smil- 
ingly as usual on the following day. 

Beatrice appeared as early as eleven o’clock in 
the morning, she and Miss Joy having been driv- 
en over in a wagonette by Gilbert, and whatever 
may have been her sins, they did not, apparently, 
weigh heavily upon her conscience. 

“We have come to carry you off for the day, 
Kitty,” she announced; “so if you have any pa- 
rochial duties on hand you will please to neglect 
them. Old women and school-children can be at- 
tended to in all weathers, but Haleombe caves 
are only open to the public when there is a light 
breeze from the northwest, and we can’t expect to 
have many days like this in November.” 

Kitty did not attempt to excuse herself. She 
was not precisely in the mood to enjoy a party of 
pleasure; but escape seemed hardly practicable, 
added to which she was anxious to have the tes- 
timony of her own senses as to whether Beatrice 
was or was not the false friend that she had been 
represented to be. 

Her senses, during the eight-mile drive to Hal- 
combe, were more pleasantly employed than in the 
acquisition of evidence bearing upon that point. 
Gilbert, who was driving, only threw an occasion- 
al remark over his shoulder to the three ladies 
behind him, and they for their parts were inti- 
mate enough to be absoived from the wearisome 
obligation of racking their brains for subjects 
to talk about. Their way lay along a rather 
rough road, which sometimes skirted the sea and 
sometimes took an abrupt turn inland, passing 
through sleepy little villages of white-washed 
houses, overgrown for the most part with climb- 
ing fuchsias, dipping into deep lanes,where glossy 
hart’s-tongue ferns clothed the red soil, and cross- 
ing hills, as west-country roads commonly do, by 
the simple old Roman expedient of going straight 
up one side and straight down the other. During 
the summer season Halcombe and its caverns are 
visited daily by herds of those holiday- makers 
from whom Kingscliff will never again be free, and 
probably does not wish to be free. All along the 
road you meet or pass them—four or five of them 
generally packed into an open one-horse fly. Not 
unfrequently they sing as they go. Every now 
and then they pause, leap out of their vehicle 
with one consent, and make a furious onslaught 
upon the ferns, which they tear up by the roots, 
and afterward throw away. The course of their 
passage is marked by broken victuals, empty gin- 
ger-beer bottles, and fluttering scraps of greasy 
paper. It may be hoped that they enjoy them- 
selves, though it cannot be said that they con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of their neighbors. But 
on this still, soft November day the quiet country 
had regained possession of itself; the last of the 
tourists had long since gone back to native London 
or Bristol, and the equinoctial gales and rains had 
made a clean sweep of their traces. Soon—in a 
day or two, perhaps—winter would set in, the yel- 
low leaves would fall in showers, and the sun 
would retire behind a gray veil, to show himself 
no more, save by faint and feeble gleams, until 
the return of spring. But for the moment the 
air was as mild as if it had been midsummer, 
the sky overhead was of an Italian blue, and Kit- 
ty,whose spirits, like those of ninety-nine mortals 
out of a hundred, depended to a great extent upon 
the weather, could not for the life of her help hop- 
ing that the worthy Miss Joy had discovered a 
mare’s nest. Miss Joy was a dear old thing, but 
nobody would ever think of calling her a very 
acute observer, and really the whole story was 
utterly improbable. It was not in the least like 
Beatrice Huntley to play so ignoble a part, nor 
was Gilbert at all the sort of man to let his 
head be turned by a little attention or flattery. 

And so, when they reached the small fishing 
hamlet of Halcombe, where Gilbert put up his 
horses, and where they embarked in a roomy row- 
ing-boat, she was ready to dismiss all her fears, 
and was somewhat ashamed of having entertain- 
ed them. 

The Haleombe caves are hardly to be compar- 
ed with the blue grotto of Capri; still their nat- 
ural picturesqueness, their reputed vast extent, 
and the difficulty of visiting them (for they can 
only be entered at low-water, and not then unless 
the wind be off shore) have earned for them a 
certain local celebrity, enhanced by the usual le- 
gends which have smugglers and the crews of 
revenue cutters for their heroes. It was easy 
for Beatrice Huntley, who had the knack of in- 
gratiating herself with all sorts and conditions 
of men, to draw deliberate narratives of this de- 
scription from one of the stalwart rowers; and 
if,in his polite anxiety to interest his hearers, 
he made some startling assertions, these were 
accepted without a symptom of incredulity; for 
Halcombe is included in the Kingscliff division, 
and there are voters who dislike to be accused 
of mendacity, notwithstanding the direct encour- 
agement thereto afforded by the Ballot Act, and 
defended by some of the admirers of that mea- 
sure, 

The water at the mouth of the caves being 
still too high to admit of the entrance of a boat, 
it was agreed to disembark, spread out the lunch- 
eoa upon a broad, sunny rock, and wait for the 
ebb. Many years ago there appeared in Punch 
the representation of a picnic, at which one of 
John Leech’s large-eyed, crinolined young ladies 
was made to tell her Edwin reproachfully that 
he could not truly love her, since he had helped 
somebody else to the liver-wing of a chicken and 
had handed her the leg. Kitty Greenwood was 
neither greedy nor exacting, yet she could not 
help observing that some such marks of attention 
as this were paid by Gilbert to Beatrice at her 
expense; she.noticed, too, what was more signifi- 
cant, that his voice in addressing Beatrice was 
soft and low, whereas it took a distinctly harder 
intonation when he spoke to herself. These were 
trifles; but, in spite of her determination to be 
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reasonable, she was disquieted by them, and be- 
fore the repast was over it seemed to her that 
the sun no longer shone so brightly. 

At the end of an hour they all got into the 
boat again, and stooping low to save their heads, 
passed into the twilight of the echoing cavern. 
It was not very far, however, that the boat could 
take them, and as they were bent upon penetra- 
ting some little distance into the unkpown depths, 
they stepped out upon a strip of shingle, and 
lighted the candles which they had brought wi. 
them. 

Now what is a single man to do when he has 
to look after three ladies, all of whom require 
to be assisted over bowlders slippery with sea- 
weed? Having but two hands, it is evident that 
he can only be of use to one of his charges, and 
perhaps a very good and impartial man would 
feel bound to select the one most stricken in 
years ; but Gilbert, instead of placing his services 
at the disposition of Miss Joy, attached himself 
resolutely to Beatrice ; and Kitty, who was a little 
in advance, had the mortification of hearing her 
say, ‘Oh, never mind me; go and help Kitty.” 
To which there was a muttered rejoinder too in- 
distinct for her to catch. Naturally she plunged 
forward at once, and floundered on at some little 
risk to her limbs—for the surface of the rocks 
was really treacherous—until she was stopped 
by a chasm, over which not even a very angry 
lady could leap without aid. Gilbert, when he 
caught her up and perceived her dilemma, jump- 
ed across, and taking her hand, pulled her after 
him—with unnecessary roughness, she thought. 
At any rate, her foot slipped on landing, and she 
came down on her knees, extinguishing her candle 
and receiving some slight abrasions. 

“Mind what you are about!” he exclaimed, 
sharply; “you'll be spraining your ankle or 
something presently.” 

There are limits to everybody’s patience. rs Help 
me back again, please,” said Kitty; “I shall not 
go any farther. You and Beatrice had better go 
on by yourselves.” 

Beatrice, who had managed to negotiate unas- 
sisted the obstacle which had puzzled her prede- 
cessor, entered a formal protest; but Gilbert said 
nothing; and Kitty, whose suggestion was adopted 
after a brief parley, sat down in much bitterness 
of spirit to await the return of her more advent- 
urous companions, She did not care to join Miss 
Joy, who had already beaten a retreat to the 
boat, but chose rather to crouch down in a most 
uncomfortable attitude, grasping her candle and 
listening to the voices of Gilbert and Beatrice, 
who appeared to find scrambling over rocks and 
splashing into pools a very exhilarating pastime. 
She had to wait a long time—nearly ten minutes, 
in point of fact, which her imagination excusa- 
bly magnified into half an hour, There was no 
oceasion for anxiety about the absentees; they 
were not lost, for she could hear their laughter ; 
but evidently they were in no hurry to retrace 
their steps. When at length they did approach 
she arose and fled before them, not wishing them 
to know where she had been; and presently the 
whole boat-load emerged, blinking, into the broad 
light of day once more, 

And now Miss Joy, looking across the bay tow- 
ard Kingscliff, and becoming aware of certain 
atmospheric effects which might have daunted 
Turner, must needs demand her paint-box and 
sketeh-book, lest the memory of that glorious 
goiden mist should perish for want of a skilled 
interpreter. Possibly it may not have been mere 
accident that made her unusually fidgety about 
the disposal of her implements, and caused her 
to declare that nobody but Beatrice knew how to 
arrange these to her satisfaction. Anyhow, an 
opportunity was thus given to Kitty, by which 
the latter was not slow to profit. 

“ Gilbert !” she called, softly ; andas he stepped 
to her side, saying, “ Well, what is it?” she 
walked on for some little distance without reply- 
ing. She had thought over what she had to say 
to him, and very sensible and well put this pre- 
meditated speech was; yet, when he repeated his 
question impatiently, she could not get out one 
word of it, but simply turned a pair of blue eves, 
swimming in tears, upon him and murmured, 
“I don’t think it was very kind of you to leave 
me like that.” 

He did not see her eyes; he was looking down 
on the ground and kicking pebbles before him. 
“T understood,” said he, “that you wished to be 
left.” 

“TI did not wish to be a trouble to you, of 
course. You seemed to like being with Beatrice 
best, and—and you spoke so crossly, Gilbert, 
and you were such a very, very long time away, 
and—” 

A suspicious break in the speaker’s voice cut 
short this remonstrance. It was not a very dig- 
nified or coherent one, to be sure, but if the man 
had had any heart at all he must have been a 
little touched by it. Gilbert was not in the least 
touched. He smiled in a singularly provoking 
manner, and remarked: 

“Oh, I see! Well, my dear Kitty, I don’t 
know what your religious principles may have to 
say to you about jealousy, but I can assure you 
that if you give way to it you will make a scourge 
for your own back, from which I can’t undertake 
to relieve you. Please try to realize that you are 
not going to marry a country parson, or even a 
stay-at-home country squire. I must live in the 
world, I must mix with women of the world, and 
I must show them the civility that they expect. 
If that makes you jealous, I can’t help it.” 

“IT don’t want to be jealous,” answered poor 
Kitty. “It isn’t your being civil to Beatrice 
Huntley or to any one else that I mind, and I 
am willing to lead whatever kind of life you 
choose, if only I can feel sure that you always 
love me.” 

“T should have thought,” said Gilbert, coldly, 
“that I had given as strong proofs of that as you 
could wish for; but I am afraid you are rather 
insatiable. To content you I should have to put 
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on a surplice and read the lessons at St. Michael’s 
every Sunday; I should have to bow meekly to 
what you are pleased to call the ordinances of 
the Church, and I suppose I should never be al- 
lowed to go into society without you. If your 
happiness depends upow the carrying out of some 
such programme as that—and I suspect that it 
does—had you not better reconsider your posi- 
tion while there is still time ?” 

This was plain-speaking with a vengeance, and 
Kitty was staggered and bewildered by it. She 
had anticipated a lovers’ quarrel and a reconcili- 
ation; she was offered, as it seemed, a business- 
like bargain, which she was free to accept or de- 
cline, as she pleased. 

“J—I don’t think I quite understand,” she 
faltered. “ You have been so odd lately. Have 
I offended you ?—or is it that—oh, Gilbert, do 
you really love her, and not me?” 

“You mean Miss Huntley?” he asked. “No, 
I am not in love with Miss Huntley, and perhaps 
her name had better be left out of the discus- 
sion. The question between us is not whether 
I am in love with somebody else, but whether 
you are in love with me. You say I have been 
odd lately, though I am not conscious of having 
changed any of my habits or opinions. May it 
not rather be that you have changed—or, at least, 
that you have found out that Iam not the man 
you took me for?” 

He was desirous of opening her eyes; he did 
not see (because his own were still fixed upon 
the ground) how effectually he was doing so. 
The girl, if he had known it, was looking at 
him with amazement and, with something akin 
to horror. To deceive a loving, trusting woman 
is not difficult; but to shake her trust and at the 
same time to continue to deceive her requires 
more delicacy of touch than Gilbert had thought 
it worth while to bring to this enterprise. 

“Perhaps you are right; perhaps you are not 
—quite what I took you for,” she said, in a low 
voice, 

Yet she did not add the words which he ex- 
pected, and was waiting for. She did not give 
him his release, but turned and walked slowly 
back to the spot where Miss Joy was busy dash- 
ing in what looked like a hasty study of a con- 
flagration, he following her in silence. 

The color had left her cheeks, but she was 
perfectly composed, and during the remainder of 
the afternoon she bore herself much as usual; 
only, after they had started on their homeward 
drive, she said casually to Beatrice, “ By-the-way, 
I have made up my mind not to go to London 
with you to-morrow. For several 
would rather stay at home, ” 

And when Beatrice wanted to know what these 
reasons might be, she did not state them, but 
simply repeated, ‘I would rather stay at home.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


reasons I 





THE JUBILEE NAVAL REVIEW. 
See illustration on double page. 
FPXHE grand naval review which took place at 
Spithead on July 23 was a magnificent ter- 
tnination of the Jubilee festivities. Everything 
conspired to make the occasion both noteworthy 
and pleasant. The arrangements were as near 
perfection as possible; the weather was genuine 
**Queen’s weather’; the attendance was both 
important and enormous. 

The review was significant as showing how 
great has been the advancement made in recent 
years in the instruments of naval warfare. 

No previous royal naval review ever made a 
show at once so beautiful and so imposing. The 
first event of the kind on record occurred at 
Portsmouth, when Henry V. witnessed the de- 
parture of twenty-five vessels destined to oper- 
ate against the French. This was followed by 
reviews by Queen Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 
Il, The last-named monarch, accompanied by his 
brother James, Duke of York, inspected the ships 
at Spithead in 1672. The long reign of George 
IIT. was full of wars, and accordingly reviews were 
matters of frequent occurrence. 

The first review by Queen Victoria took place 
in 1842, and the second in 1853, when forty ships 
of war, all moved by steam except-three, were 
assembled, and the Prince Consort regarded them 
as “the finest fleet, perhaps, which England ever 
fitted out.” But this speetacle was far exceeded 
by that which took place at the close of the Cri- 
mean war in 1856, when 240 ships took part mm 
the demonstration. The recent pageant was con- 
siderably less in point of number of vessels, but 
far more formidable as regards fighting power. 
One hundred and thirty-five vessels were in line, 
among which were many powerful iron-clads, 
efficient torpedo-boats and gun-boats, and other 
classes of war ships, representing all the per- 
fection of modern armament, 

The scene at Portsmouth on the day of the 
review was of the most picturesque character. 
Business was suspended, and vast multitudes, 
dressed‘ in holiday attire, embarked upon the 
many craft which sail the waters of the Spithead. 
The massive Indian troopers, which carried the 
Admiralty guests, and some grand old three- 
deckers, upon which were invited notabilities, 
were decked from stem to stern with flags, and 
everything that floated was gay with pennants 
of brilliant colors. Many thousands of specta- 
tors, who had no opportunity of going afloat, 
took up their posts along Southsea Beach, lining 
the foreshore from Clarence Pier to beyond South 
Parade Pier. The entire shore was a dense mass 
of humanity, and behind the rows of standing 
people were ranged vehicles of every description, 
pressed into the service as grand stands. South- 
sea Castle was also well filled with invited guests. 

When the Queen’s yacht, together with the 
Prince of Wales’s yacht Osborne, passed down 
the lines, the crowd cheered with enthusiasm, 
while the royal salute boomed across the water 
from the guns of Sea Fort. 





The vast vista of ships, stretching miles away 
toward the low, tree-fringed coast of Hampshire, 
looked, when seen from a slight angle, like one 
long hull crowned with a perfect forest of masts 
and spars, with many-colored flags for foliage. 
At the head of the lines were the coast-defence 
Monitors, the Prince Albert and Glatton. Their 
low armored hulls and single turrets, with slen- 
der masts stripped of all cordage except guys 
and signal halyards, looked like floating forts. 
Astern of these, the inshore squadron was com- 
posed of torpedo-boats and gun-boats, the latest 
development of naval architecture side by side 
with types that are fast becoming obsolete. The 
black hulls and grim aspect of the mosquito fleet, 
which is destined to steal about in the darkness, 
making its presence known only by the singing 
and throbbing of steam-engines until the deadly 
proboscis of each is shot out to pierce the thick 
hides of huge iron-clads, inspired a feeling of ab- 
solute terror in imaginative minds. Yet at the 
review, when they lay at anchor, their engines 
silent, they looked in outward aspect as harmless 
as coal barges or fishing smacks. 

The illumination of the fleet at night presented 
a wonderful display of thousands of colored lan- 
terns, rockets, and electric lights. One of the 
most interesting features was when at a given 
signal all the large vessels shot forth their tre- 
mendous electric search-rays, which were thrown 
in all directions with bewildering effect, proving 
the difficulty a hostile ship would experience in 
approaching a vessel provided with a search- 
light. 





Embroidery Design for Cushions, 
Foot-Muffs, etc. 


See illustration on page 612. 


sedate of a neutral olive or dark brown tint 
would be the most suitable ground for this 
cushion design. It is intended to be worked sol- 
idly in crewels, the colors a shaded yellow toning 
to red. The fruit would be best done in laid 
stitch, witly fastening stitches in filoselle; but it 
may also be done in feather stitch throughout. 
A pretty foot-muff at the Royal School to which 
this design was applied was of dark brown cloth 
lined and trimmed with light natural brown fur. 





Bluebell Design for Chair Back. 
See illustration on page 612. 


PF XHIS simple but very pretty and graceful South 

Kensington design is a conventional arrange- 
ment of the bluebell. An appropriate ground is 
self-colored silk of one of the soft varieties, China 
silk, foulard, or surah. The border lines are work- 
ed in pale blue silk, with the little scroll pattern 
between them in a darker shade of the same. The 
flowers are outlined in blue, the leaves in green, 
and to throw up the design the background is 
darned in very pale blue. The effect is extreme- 
ly delicate and harmonious, 





Yoke and Border for French Apron. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 613. 


t-e illustrations furnish working patterns 

of an embroidery design for a yoke and skirt 
border to match for a child’s frock or high French 
apron. The design can be worked in outline with 
crewel or linen working thread of any pretty col- 
or on linen, satteen, or jean. It can also be ex- 
ecuted in shaded silks on cashmere, etc. 





Border Design for Scarfs, Chair 
Backs, etc. 
See illustration on page 613. 
N end border for scarfs, chair backs, or wher- 
JX ever a horizontal border is suitable is fur- 
nished in this South Kensington design. It is to 
be worked in solid embroidery in shaded feather 
stitch. Worked on tussore or a brownish silk 
ground, it is handsome in gold shading to brown, 
with an admixture of gold in the fringe. On 
linen a wider range of color is allowable; for ex- 
ample, the flowers might’be in a low-toned yellow, 
and the leaves in grayish-green. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Corresronpenr. } 


je season of the year brings its own 
4 special problems in toilette matters, and 
just at this time the minds of.tailors and 
modistes and their patrons are fully occupied 
with travelling and hunting costumes and the 
dresses to be taken for a sojourn at watering- 
places or chateaux. These constitute what will 
be worn during the next three monthis. 

A glance will suffice to instruct us that the 
caprice for borrowing details from masculine at- 
tire is spreading, and riding-habits, hunting and 
travelling costumes, have little but the skirt to 
distinguish them from men’s dress; almost the 
same may be said of the tailor dress which is 
worn mornings. Travelling dresses are made 
principally of plain woollens, plaid stuffs, and 
limousine, which last is woollen material of the 
natural beige, grayish, or écru tint, with fine col- 
ored stripes. Whatever the material employed, 
the general style is always that of a tailor dress. 
With a slightly shaggy woollen stuff that has soft 
lights in chestnut and old-gold a plain skirt is 
made, two yards and three-quarters wide around 
the bottom ; the front breadth is longer than the 
others, to admit of being gathered up on both 
sides, and thus form a draped tablier. The jacket 
corsage crosses to one side, and has a turned- 





down collar, side pockets, and a small breast 
pocket for railroad tickets on the left side. All 
the edges of skirt and jacket are bordered with 
several rows of stitching in old-gold silk. The 
favorite colors for travelling toilettes are all the 
tawny tints, all shades of brown, wood, and beige. 
When a plaid fabric is selected, the costume is 
made of the plaid throughout. The skirt gener- 
ally has the lines of the plaid taken bias, and is 
pleated all around in free pleats that are held 
only at the belt. The corsage is well corseted, 
and very long in the waist all around. The 
sleeve is narrow at the top, and terminates in a 
cuff, and the collar is straight and wide. This is 
simple, serviceable, aud appropriate, particularly 
if the plaid has been carefully chosen in subdued 
soft tints. Not unusual is a travelling dress of 
plain serge trimmed with plaid bands; or some- 
times the two stuffs are more closely combined, 
the skirt having plain pleats and plaid pleats al- 
ternately all the way around, with breadths of 
the plaid slightly draped on the back; the plaid 
corsage has sleeves ot the plain fabric, and plain 
plastron, revers, collar, and cuffs. 

A costume for autumn walks and excursions 
in the country has a plain skirt, quite full, three 
yards and a third wide at the bottom, gathered 
to the belt, with the fulness held principally at 
the back. The jacket corsage has a Charles X. 
revers collar, which is one that separates a little, 
not meeting at the front; the jacket is not tight- 
fitting, and opens on a vest of seal brown woollen 
rep braided with soutache of several colors; the 
collar of the vest and the cuffs are similarly 
braided. With all autumn travelling costumes 
young women and girls wear round hats of felt 
in the shapes fashionable for men. With a plaid 
costume the hat has a band of plain ribbon in 
one of the tints of the plaid. With a plain dress 
the hat trimming may be a plaid foulard hand- 
kerchief knotted @ la créole, 

For wrappings to be worn with these cos- 
tumes are pretty pelisses with rolled cape sleeves, 
made of water-proof woollens, plain, or mingled 
shaggy and smooth wool, or with invisible stripes 
or small broken plaids. 
on journeys are the jerseys; a prudent traveller 
will always carry a jersey jacket in her baggage ; 
the material, which is made now in all shades, 
has the appearance of handsome cloth, but is 
much lighter and more pliable, and admits of 
more freedom of movement when the tempera- 
ture is such as to oblige one to put on a wrap 
over the corsage. Some are made very elaborate 
with soutache braiding, tone upon tone, and oth- 
ers are trimmed with galloon or braid that is it- 
self braided. On the subject of braid there is 
more to be said, since it promises to be a promi- 
nent feature next winter. There are old-gold 
and old-silver galloons, which are considered the 
choicest, and which have the outlines of their 
pattern embroidered in silks of several colors. 
These are used for trimming jackets and jacket- 
basques, and also for corsages, on which the braid 
is used for a collar, for the wristbands of the 
sleeves, and around the waist for a belt; the col- 
lar, cuffs, and belt all terminate in tab ends which 
cross one over the other. The main point is to 
use without using it to excess. A little goes a 
great way, and is considered elegant, while a large 
quantity is not deemed in good taste. The cor- 
sage only is trimmed with it. In addition to the 
uses indicated, it is sometimes put in flat bands 
down each side of a plastron, or in three bars 
across in Breton fashion. These braided or em- 
broidered galloons will be used for wool costumes, 
and principally for the habit cloth or ladies’ cloth 
which will be a favorite among woollen stuffs 
next winter; silk dresses are not trimmed with 
braid, at least up to the present writing. 

For the hunting parties which are a favorite 
form of autumnal amusement with many fashion- 
able women two distinct kinds of costume are 
used ; one of these, for wearing in the carriage, 
is of dark woollen, made with a short pleated 
skirt, and a redingote of the same fabric, fast- 
ened only at the waist by two large gilded but- 
tons, and opening widely on a vest of white or 
écru cloth that is fastened with tiny gold buttons ; 
a round masculine hat of soft felt is worn with 
it. The other costume is worn on foot when tak- 
ing a more active part in the exercise. It con- 
sists of a short skirt, and a jacket with square 
tabs confined by a leather belt, from which hangs 
a shooting- pocket. Round felt hat, and high 
boots of soft fawn leather. 

In every outfit for a country visit there is at 
least_ one white wool costume, either a heavy 
wool (serge) or one of the lighter thin woollens. 
A thick white woollen is worn for walks and ex- 
cursions, and is usually made in tailor style, with 
no other trimming than rows of silk stitching of 
a color along all the edges of skirt, over-skirt, 
and corsage ; peacock blue, antique red, and capu- 
cine are the colors most admired for stitching. 
The only other ornament used is a singular one 
of a rather military character, consisting of a pair 
of epaulettes of passementerie of the same color 
as the stitching. The epaulettes cover the shoul- 
ders and droop beyond, ending in drops or small 
tassels. Other dresses taken are of silk crépon 
in all light colors, very delicately tinted, such as 
antique pale blue, amber yellow, faded lilac, and 
mauve pink; the crépon is combined with a 
handsome stuff of the same color, with plush or 
velvet stripes or brocaded velvet designs. Still 
other toilettes, which are worn at mid-day lunch 
at the chateaux, are flannel dresses in white, red, 
and carmelite (a russet-brown). The white flan- 
nel dresses are composed of a skirt pleated in 
wide free pleats; above the hem is a wide band 
of embroidery in India cashmere designs, or 
sometimes an applied border cut out of an old 
India shawl. The pleated corsage has a yoke 
that is entirely covered with embroidery or with 
applications of the shawl design; a red flannel 
dress 18 made in the same manner, with em- 
broidery to match; a carmelite flannel is em- 
broidered in white or ficelle. 


A most useful resource 























One toilette, designed for afternoon visits in 
the country, is typical of extreme modern tastes, 
The skirt is of satinette in broad stripes of deep 
red with old pink; the upper skirt draped on 
this is of coarse white embroidered net; the cor 
sage, of striped satinette like the skirt, is very 
open in front, deeply hollowed out at the neek, 


and covered with a Charlotte Corday fichu of the 


net; around the neck is a necklace of red roses ; 
for the head, a broad-brimmed capeline of shirred 
net trimmed with field flowers. Red silk stock- 
ings, and black patent-leather shoes with strings. 

A favorite for evenings is flowered muslin with 
broad stripes of Valenciennes lace—an entirely 
new fabric. With this tissue “ straight’? dresses 
are made, but slightly or not at all draped, over 
an under-dress of white foulard ; when this dress 
is worn to the casino the coiffure consists of a 
small capote of tiny rose-buds embedded in moss ; 
with this toilette 
and bronze shoes, 


are sand-colored Suéde gloves, 
with white silk stockings em- 
broidered with tlowers repeating the colors of 
those in the muslin. With corsages open at the 


ght 
collar about an inch and three-quarters deep the 
same color as the dress, ornamented at the front 


with flowers arranged as a fringe or pendants 
EMMELINE RayMonp 


throat there is worn in place of a necklace a strai 





SOME LEARNED LADIES. 


N Italian woman of note, Elena Lucrezia 
y Cornaro, received a doctor’s degree at the 
University of Padua. She was poetess, musiciat 


astronomer, mathematician, and linguist. She 
spoke Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, and 
French. She died in 1684 

Novella d’Andrea was both learned and beau- 
tiful. lectured for her father, 
who was a law professor in the University of Bo- 
ha, 


She occasionally 


log A famous poet writes of her: 
“A veil was drawn before her, 

Lest, if her charms were seen, the students 
Should let their young eyes wander o’er her, 
And quite forget their jurisprudence.” 
Laura Bassi was at one time Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of Bologna; the 
degree of LL.D., was conferred upon her. Many 
distinguished and learned ladies from France and 
Germany attended her lectures. 

Matilda Tambroni, it is recorded, oceupied the 
chair of Greek in the University of Bologna, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Y. B. X.—Have straight gathered curtains of figured 
white muslin, or Madras, or else of thin silk, for your 
half-windows. Hang them rods that they may 
be easily pushed back. Furnish the long windows 
with similar curtains. Use pale blue or else sunny 
yellow tinted paper on the walls, with small daisies o1 
other flower pattern, and get pretty cottage furniture 
of white enamel with gilt or blue lines, On the floor 
have matting, or else the ingrain carpets that come in 
squares like rugs. 

. C.—The formula for an invitation toa christening 
is merely “Mr. and Mrs. James Brown request the 
pleasure of your company at the christening of their 
daughter, on Wednesday afternoon,” eic., adding the 
time and place. 

A New Sussortser.—Read reply to “* Mrs. M. B. A.,’’ 
in Bazar No. 33, Vol. XX. 

Emma G.—Your friend should have sent your card 
with her own when taking you to introduce you to 
one of her friends. The bride’s parents pay for the 
wedding invitations, no matter whether the wedding 
takes place at home or in church 

Mrs. G. M. A.—The back of the lace and surah dress 
has side forms ; the middle forms may be gathered at 
the waist line and stayed underneath with ribbor 
Wear a sash around the waist tied in a bow behind or 
on the left side. 

Mary.—Your wardrobe seems ample as it is, but if 
you wish to use the black silk, get black lace to com- 
bine with it. For the blue poplin have plain blue 
gauze or grenadine, or else white point d’esprit net, as 
an over-dress covering it entirely. 

Susscriser.—A white albatross dress for a girl of 
eighteen will look best with a white moiré ribbon in- 
stead of colored ribbons, Put four or five rows around 
the pleated lower skirt; then have a long draped apron 
with a hem and border of the ribbon, and a shirred 
basque with elbow sleeves, For an afternoon recep- 
tion have ices, cake, fruits, lemonade, iced tea, etc 

Miss E. A. R.—It is too soon to give any fresh 
hints about winter dresses, Marabout trimming will 
be suitable. A basque and long over-skirt draped to 
almost conceal the lower skirt, and a feather border at 
the foot, will be a tasteful plan. 

Mrs. J. L.—Make the hair-cushion bustle about eight 
inches across and six or seven inches deep 

Anxrety.—Piqué and white flannel box- pleated 
dresses will be pretty for your boy of two years. Make 
the waist and skirt in one, putting three or five box 
pleats from the neck down as low as the hips. You can 
also have other one-piece dresses with a sacque front 
and an English back falling on a pleated skirt like « 
kilt. The striped flannels with Jines of blue or red on 
white will be pretty for him, made with a yoke to 
which the remainder of the trock is pleated, and 
loose belt is then worn. A pretty design and Supple- 
ment pattern for a similar dress is given on page 
of Bazar No. 32, Vol. XX. 

Country-Woman.—Get plain black repped silk fora 
basque, and use the brocaded silk you have for a skirt 
and its drapery. A long apron over-skirt falling in 
pleats straight down the front and in the middle of the 
back, and caught up high on the hips, will suit your 
material. 

Pexpiexity.—Your arrangement 
good. 

Inquirer 8.—The heliotrope dress will be pretty, 
made as you suggest, with an Elizabethan collar of 
white lace. During the ceremony the bride should 
wear white gloves; tan-colored Suéde gloves will 
suitable with the heliotrope dress on other occasions 

Minerva.—The bridal dress is now sometimes made 
low in the neck, but it more often has a square or V- 
shaped neck. The wedding reception should follow 
immediately after the ceremony is pronounced. 

Hooster.—Your suggestions are good. You will 
find hints about autumn mantles in Madame Ray- 
mond’s letter from Paris in Bezar No, 34, Vol. XX. 
Have a red vest for your black silk dress, and have the 
skirt in large flaring pleats that are lined with red wa- 
tered silk. The red cashmere dress should have a 
shirred basque with pleated skirt, pointed apron, and 
two wing-like points for the back drapery. A dark 
red felt or velvet bonnet will answer with} 

Read about millinery in the New York Fashious of 
Bazar No. 35, Vol. XX 

Brookiyn.—-Use your striped silk for a long draped 
over-skirt nearly concealing the lower skirt of plain 
black silk. Have a basque of new plain black silk, 
with a vest, revers, collar, and cuffs of that you now 
have. 

Miss M. MoC.—The designs on the towels are for- 
eign; you will probably find similar designs in any 
dry-goods store where household linen is sold, 
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MIGNON’S HUSBAND.* 


By JOHN STRANGE 
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CHAPTER VI 


DRIFTING APART. 


“To go through life unloving and unloved; 

To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul 

You cannot still; that longing, that wild impulse 

And straggle afler something you have not and 

cannot have.”—LonG@FELLow. 
- THAT are we going to do to-night, Miss 

\ Ferrers ?” said young Stanley to Mignon 
a couple of days later, when he came into the 
large hall in quest of the usual ceremony of aft- 
ernoon tea. 

“ Dance,” answered Mignon; “ just the people 
who are dining here, and two girls staying with 
the Brandons, and the girls from the Cottage, 
and one or two others. Would you like some 
tea now ?” for they were the first comers to the 
pleasant refection of tea and gossip. 

“ Yes, please. But tell me—you’ll let me have 
the first, won’t you ?” 

“ The first what ?—cup of tea ? 
boy!” 

** No—dance, I meant.” 

Mignon shook her head. “ Not the first, Mr. 
Stanley ; the second, if you like.” 

“] should like, of course; but really, mayn't I 
have the first ?” imploringly. 

“No, not the first. Sugar?” 

“Thanks. By-the-bye, you'll give me the first 
at the ball, won’t you ?” 

“Cake 2” asked the girl, smiling. 
muffins on that plate.” 

‘Yes—ihanks, awfully. 
“about the ball.” 

‘Time enough—time enough ; we will think 
about it,” answered Mignon, who did not see the 
force of engaging herself so far in advance. 

“ But won't you promise me ?” he urged. 

“ Yes, I promise to think about it,” returned 
the girl, with a gay laugh, which was not what 
Darkey wanted. 

Just then Luey came in from the vestibule, and 
held aside the heavy velvet portiére for Mrs. Fer- 
rers to pass into the hall. She was followed by 
the five children, who always came down to after- 
noon tea instead of coming later, as most chil- 
dren do, to dessert. 

The young Ferrerses had never taken the same 
place with Major Lucy as Mignon had done; but 
with all the passionate warmth of their headlong 
and headstrong young souls they had, from the 
first, fallen down and worshipped St. John Stan- 
ley. It was natural enough—he was so near to 
their own age; as near, or even nearer than Lucy 
had been to Mignon’s at the time of her advent 
into the Searlet Lancers. And he was of a more 
jovial disposition than ever Lucy had been; he 
was ready at almost any time for a race or a rat- 
tling romp, or a game of hide-and-seek, or follow- 
my-leader, 

And he sang comie songs—delightful accom- 
plishment! In a child’s mind perhaps only a 
clown’s tricks could rank higher. 

He had had his ten minutes alone with Mignon, 
but he had no more peace after the five young- 
sters came trooping under the velvet portiére. 

They had just had a bountiful nursery tea, with 
potted game, jam, and other good things of that 
kind ; so they did not linger round the tea-table, 
but after making sure that there were no sweets 
there, nor even so much as a box of chocolate, 
they demanded a song. 

“ But let me finish my tea, won’t you ?”’ plead- 
ed Darkey ; “I’m so awfully hungry !—you don’t 
know.” 

* You had a very big lunch, Jack,” said Pearl, 
with severity ; “I sat just opposite to you, and so 
1 know.” : 

And you can have some more tea presently,” 
added Maud. 

“But the muffins will all be cold,” objected 
Darkey, who was good-nature itself, but naturally 
preferred to stay by Mignon. 

“ There'll be plenty of cake,” suggested Bertie, 
who had a tender feeling for the pangs of hunger. 

* Well, give him five minutes,” said Pearl, re- 
lenting a little. 

Whereupon they waited, with their four pairs 
of bright young eyes upon the clock—Baby Madge 
having fastened her attention upon the big An- 
gora cat as soon as she found herself beside it— 
and to the very instant carried him off to the neat 
little piano on the other side of the hall, and de- 
manded the ballad of John with his big boots on, 
“Sing along, Sambo,” and several others. And 
then they asked for one which they had not 
heard before. 

To meet a demand like this was not easy. 
Darkey's stock of songs was good, but it was lim- 
ited; however, after thinking for a minute, he 
broke into a soft and tender little Christy melody, 
such as will never be old nor stale while tender- 
ness and pathos are able to sway the very world : 


Oh, you greedy 


“There are 


But”’—anxiously— 


“Way — — the Swanee Ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s whar my heart is turning ebber, 
re’s whar de vole folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation 
Sadly I roam, 
Suill longing for de ole 
And for de ole 


lantation, 
ulks at home. 


“All mame de little farm 1 wander’d 
hen I was young, 
Den aa 2 = 4 days I squander'd, 
Many songs I sung 
When I was playing wid my bradder, 
appy was 
! take me to my kind ole mudder, 
Dere let me live and die.” 


There was staying, with his bright and winsome 
wife, at Ferrers’ Court just then one Scott Lau- 


* Begun in Hapree’s Bazan No. 34, Vol. XX. 





rie, who had been in the Scarlet Lancers with 
Bootles, and before that had been in the Cuiras- 
siers. He walked into the hall just as Darkey 
began to sing the quaint little song, and went 
straight to the piano to listen—to listen while the 
simple little air brought back the vivid remem- 
brance of an Indian bungalow, with shaded win- 
dows and high white walls—a remembrance of a 
figure, himself, sitting under the veranda in a big 
rocking-chair, singing that very song because he 
was so light of heart at getting out of that land 
of misery which is called Afghanistan into the 
comparative coolness and comfort of India; and 
then Dickson had come out and roughly shaken 
him up, bidding him remember that a sick man 
was within hearing. 

He turned round to Lucy, who was standing 
not very far from Mignon. 

“Did you ever meet Eliot Cardella ?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

Lucy looked surprised. “Oh yes; 
well,” he answered. “ Why?” 

“ The very last time I ever heard that”—with 
a gesture toward Darkey—* was just before Eliot 
died. I forgot that he was ill until Dickson came 
out on to the veranda and stopped me. It cuts 
me like a knife to think about it,” he ended, with 
a sigh. 

“ Best fellow that ever lived,” murmured Lucy. 

“And gave his life,” rejoined Laurie, fiercely, 
“forthe sake of the falsest Jezebel that ever trod 
the earth.” 

“Ah!” murmured Lucy, who had heard the 
story to which the other alluded. 

It would be hard to say what was the influence 
which moved Lucy then ; perhaps it was the bit- 
ter regret on Laurie’s generally bright and cheer- 
ful face, the evidence of the touch between the 
present and a painful past. But certain is it that 
at that moment Lucy caught the full gaze of Mign- 
on’s wide-open blue and lovely eyes just as his 
mind went back over Ais past, and the memory 
of a girl called Olive, whom he had once loved 
dearly, came to him. 

It was but the flash of a moment, an instant’s 
comparison between the two; but in that instant 
Lucy realized that his love for Olive had never 
been his best and strongest, and that the love for 
the child Mignon had grown and grown and grown 
until it had taken possession of all his heart and 
soul, 

And he remembered, too, that he was six-and- 
thirty, and that the light-hearted lad bawling at 
the piano for the edification of the children was 
just twenty-one! 

It is no wonder that Lucy sighed too. And 
Scott Laurie liked him better all the rest of his 
life for it. That is often the way in this world. 


I knew him 


———-——— 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RIVER OF YEARS. 

“Thy love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of ‘the sun, 
And by-and-by a clond takes all away. 

—Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

** Nature never fram’d a woman's heart 

Of prouder stuff."—Much Ado about Nothing. 


Masor Lucy went up to his room to dress for 
dinner that night in anything but a happy frame 
of mind; in anything but the mood which gener- 
ally possesses a man who has just discovered that 
the tender affection of years has developed into 
the great and passionate love of his life. 

Of course he knew that the child was fond of 
him ; she had always been that from the day when 
he had gone into the pleasant sitting-room of Mrs. 
Gray’s quarters, and had watched that sweet 
woman dress the baby Mignon in her pretty white 
furry garments, and then had carried her out into 
the barrack square for the benefit of al] the oth- 
er fellows, who were filled with curiosity about 
Bootles’ new acquisition; but now he wanted 
her to be more than fond of him; he wanted— 
why, he wanted her to love him as he had come 
to love her! 

Only a day or two ago he had told himself that 
for the sake of her happiness he could and would 
willingly give her up to any really good fellow in 
the wide world—except young Darkey Stanley. 
Now, however, he realized with a great bitter pang 
that he had nothing whatever against young Dar- 
key excepting the chance that Mignon might love 
him. No matter who the other man might be, 
he realized that if he eventually had to give up 
all idea of winning Mignon for himself, the pang 
would be just as hard, and the loathing of the 
other man just as deep. 

And he did loathe poor Darkey ; there was no 
doubt about that, Not to the extent of wishing 
him harm, seve as concerned Mignon; not to the 
extent of being ever likely to do him a bad turn, 
if the opportunity of doing it came in his way. 
No, his feeling was not of this kind at all; it was 
simply a loathing. If he saw the lad go near 
Mignon it made his flesh creep, exactly as some- 
times—pretty often, indeed—Jane Carmine’s kit- 
tenish tendernesses acted upon him in the same 
way. 

And Darkey was fifteen years younger than 
himself; that was the worst of it all. Those fif- 
teen years—a very river of years in Lucy’s just 
then prejudiced eyes—weighed upon his mind like 
a nightmare. Fifteen years! fifteen years! Well, 
up to the last month Lucy had never felt himself 
getting old, or even middle-aged; he had never 
felt that he was very much older than Darkey, or 
yet Mignon; he was not bald, no, nor vet even a 
little thin about the top of his head, and he was 
neither deaf, nor fat, nor anything but a trifle 
short of sight (which he had been froma child) ; 
but now he felt as old as Adam, and almost as 
wicked! Now, fifteen years was an eternity—a 
great gulf,on one side of which he stood alone, 
while Darkey and Mignou stood upon the other 
together. 

Aud besides all this, there was Jane Carmine, 





who would marry him, whether he would or not, if 
he did not keep a bright look foz’ard. Now, even 
supposing that he had not the ghost of a chance 
with Mignon, and that Darkey eventually won the 
day, Lucy had not the smallest intention of being 
beguiled into the bond of wedlock by Jane Car- 
mine. Indeed, the bare remembrance that such 
a contingency was possible, and for the matter of 
that more than probable, if he did not take care, 
was enough to cut his reflections short, and start 
him dressing with an alacrity which would have 
astounded Jane could she have seen him. And 
then a bright and happy thought flashed into his 
mind. Why, what an ass he had been, knowing 
the house as well as he did, to run night after 
night into Jane’s clutches as he had done! 

“The fellows always said I was a fool,” he 
said, ruefully, as he brushed his sunshiny head ; 
“and I must be, never to have thought of the 
nursery stairs before.” 

Therefore, when he was ready to go down, in- 
stead of creeping along the corridor like a thief 
in the night, and then fying round the gallery and 
going down the stairs like an avalanche, he just 
turned the other way when he-left his bedroom— 
turned the end of the corridor and opened a door 
on the left, which led to a small landing on to 
which’ the school- room and nurseries opened. 
This landing led by a small staircase to the study, 
library, and the gardens; so Lucy’s way down 
was perfectly easy, and he found himself safe in 
the drawing-room before Jane Carmine had the 
slightest suspicion that he had even left his cham- 
ber. 

He found the room empty. To be sure, Mign- 
on’s old favorite, Hugo, was lying in possession 
of the hearth-rug; but Lucy did not count him 
any one, although he lifted his handsome head 
and gave him a contemplative stare with his deep- 
set eyes ; and having satisfied himself that the in- 
truder was friend and not foe, condescended to 
give three thumps of his heavy tail upon the floor 
by way of showing that he was welcome. 

“ Well, old chap,” was Lucy’s greeting, “ wait- 
ing for your mistwress—eh ?” 

Thump, thump, went Hugo’s tail again; and 
then, as Lucy did not make any further remarks, 
he dropped his heavy head upon his large paws 
again and went straightway into contemplation. 

Then the door opened, and Mignon herself came 
in—Mignon, ina pretty yellow frock of some soft, 
sheeny, gauzy material, with a string of pearls 
round her pretty, slender throat. She shut the 
door quickly, and came forward with a little skip 
in her step and such a glad light upon her face 
that in an instant the chi/d came back again, and 
Lucy’s heart leaped up into his throat and nearly 
choked him. 

“ Oh, dear Lal, is that you?” she cried. “ Why, 
how early you are! Generally you slip into the 
room just as the people are going out.” 

“Yes; but I'm going to be awfully early after 
to-night,” Lucy answered, looking down upon her 
with quite a new manner, and speaking in quite 
a new voice. 

“That’s good. I shall make a point of coming 
down early too. Go out of the way, Hugo, you 
selfish old person!” she added to the dog ; and 
then she gave a quick sigh, and said, “I say, Lal, 
isn’t the Court different somehow to what it used 
to be?” 

“ Diffewrent ?” repeated Lucy, not understand- 
ing her meaning exactly. 

“ Yes,” impatiently ; “I don’t get half the good 
time I used to do before I went to Paris. I don’t 
think much of being grown up,” with another 
sigh. 

“You used to look forward so to it,’ Lucy re- 
minded her. 

“Yes, 1 know. But—I don’t know how it is— 
I never seem to have any fun now. I think there 
are too many people here. Bootles is always 
dancing attendance on some one or other; and as 
for you—” 

“And as for me?” 
step nearer, 

“Oh, I never see you— Ah! bother, here’s 
somebody coming. Oh yes, Lal, I know perfectly 
well that it is not the thing to say ‘ bother,’ but 
you needn’t look so reproachful ;” and then she 
looked round to see who the new-comer might be, 
and seeing, dropped into the nearest chair and 
began smoothing and pulling Hugo’s soft tan-col- 
ored ears; and if she tugged a little harder at 
them than Hugo liked, the old dog bore it with- 
out so much as a grunt, Perhaps he knew some- 
thing of what was going on just then in his young 
mistress’s heart, and felt that it was hard she 
should never have a word with the man who had 
been so much to her from the days of her baby- 
hood. 

Lucy looked round too, and gave such a groan 
in the spirit that it was within an ace of a groan 
in the flesh. If he had not been a scrupulously 
polite person he could have found it in him to cry 
out, “ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy !”—for 
the new-comer was Jane Carmine. 

At that moment—perhaps the only moment 
when Lucy ever wished for his presence in pref- 
erence to that of any other person—he would in- 
finitely better like to have seen the dark, close- 
cropped head and dancing brown eyes of young 
Darkey Stanley. 

But it was Jane; and Jane advanced to the 
hearth with a beaming face, all unknowing of the 
fact that Lucy could, at that moment, have killed 
her. 

“What are you two doing down so early ?” 
she asked. “I thought I should be quite the 
first.” 

“You are not generally down so early,” said 
Mignon, stiffly, finding that Lucy did not reply. 

“No; but I’m going to turn over a new leaf,” 
Jane Carmine retorted, with a killing look - 
Luey, who fairly writhed under it. 

Mignon sprang to her feet at once. “ isis, 
old fellow, it’s time you went off to the hall. 
You know mother doesn’t like you to be in the 
drawing-room at dinner-time. Come, old boy.” 


repeated Lucy, drawing a 





Hugo needed no further invitation, but rose, 
stretched himself, and followed the pretty, slender 
figure in the yellow gown to the door, and when 
she opened it paced with slow and stately step 
out into the hall. Unfortunately for Lucy, when 
Mignon shut the door, she was upon the same 
side of it as the dog! 

If politeness had allowed Lucy to relieve his 
feelings by a big D just cen, it would have been 
big enough for a wall-poster ! 

“+ Faney you and | to be the first, Major Luey,” 
Jane remarked, standing very near to him, and 
resting her arms upon the chimney-shelf in a very 
free and easy fashion. “Usually Mignon and Mr. 
Stanley are the early birds.” 

“Is that so?” said Lucy, who had hitherto 
been so intent upon avoiding Jane Carmine that 
he had never troubled his head about Darkey’s 
chances with Mignon. 

“Yes. There's going to be a little dance this 
evening—you know about it ?” 

Lucy made an inward vow that he would not 
ask Jane Carmine to dance, at any rate not be- 
forehand ; so he made a little bow, and said, “ Oh 
yes; I heard of it this morning.” 

“Tam not going to dance much,” said she, 
after a pause, finding that he had not apparently 
thought of asking her to give him a dance, “I 
don’t care about dancing unless my partner is 
very much to my liking.” 

“T dance vilely,” said Luey, who saw a loop- 
hole of escape for ‘himself ; and if he was not to 
have as many dances as he had been accustomed 
to have with Mignon, thought nothing of sacri- 
ficing a whole evening in order to save himself 
the penance of waltzing with Jane Carmine. 

“Do you really?” cried Jane, opening her 
eyes as widely as possible in her astonishment. 
“Why, I always heard you were a lovely dan- 
cer.” 

“ Quite a mistake,” murmured Lucy, boldly 
perjuring himself—and then, joy of joys, the door 
opened, and Mr, Landover came bustling in. 

He had not. been over at Ferrers’ Court since 
the night when the lady of his admiration had 
snubbed him so unmercifully, For several days 
he had mooned and moped about his ancestral 
halls and stable-yards, cast deep down in the low- 
est depths of despair. Then he began to think 
that a girl who was worth winning must be worth 
woving ; to reflect that if she wasn’t like a ripe 
cherry, just ready to drop into his mouth on the 
chance of his opening it, why, if he ever did in- 
duce her to take that leap, he would be able to 
comfort himself all his life with the knowledge 
that if she hadn’t been ready and willing to drop 
into his mouth, neither had she been ready and 
willing to drop into any other fellow’s. 

From this point it did not take Squire Land- 
over very long to determine that he would go 
over to Ferrers’ Court and try his luck again; 
so, when he received Mrs. Ferrers’ invitation to 
go over to dine and join a little friendly dance, 
he was but too delighted to avail himself thereof. 

All the guests in the house seemed to come in 
in rapid succession immediately in the wake of 
the lord of Landover, and Lucy took the oppor- 
tunity of slipping out into the hall that he might 
find out what had become of Mignon. 

He found her bending down over the big round 
table, turning over the leaves of an illustrated 
paper. 

“Why did you desert me just now, Mignon?” 
he asked, in a very reproachful tone. 

“Oh, I wanted to bring Hugo out. Mother 
does not like him to be in the drawing-room at 
dinner-time,” returned Mignon, in a would-be 
every-day kind of voice. 

“He would have come out. without you,” said 
Lucy. “ However, as you are here now, I need 
not grumble at my—” He had been going to 
say “sweetheart,” but he bit the word off his 
tongue, and rather tamely substituted “ at you,” 
trusting that she would not notice it. 

But Mignon did notice it, never fear, and of 
course put down the alteration to quite another 
motive than the real one. 

“Can’t you go in to dinner with me?’ he 
asked, without giving her time to answer. “I 
haven’t been accorded that honor for ages. I 
wish you would.” 

Mignon was puzzled.: She looked up at him 
with her searching and limpid ‘eyes, saw that he 
was evidently quite in earnest, and—* There’s 
mother; let us ask her,” she said for answer. 

“Major Lucy wants to take you in to dinner, 
my darling?” she said. “ Well, that is very eas- 
ily arranged,” and she passed on toward ‘the 
drawing-room, a gracious and lovely woman, 
leaving peace and joy behind her, and carrying 
a fair measure of comfort and satisfaction in her 
train. 

* Will you take Miss Jane Carmine in to din- 
ner ?” she said to Squire Landover when he came 
to greet her. 

Geoffrey Landover went back to Jane’s side in 
radiant triumph. “I am to take you in to din- 
ner,” he announced. 

“ Delighted, ’'m sure,” said Jane, biting her 
lips, and craning to find out what had become 
of Lucey. 

“Where shall we sit?” he asked, when they 
reached the dining-room. 

“Oh, not in the draught; here, this is a very 
nice place ;” and down she plumped into the very 
next seat to the unfortunate man who at that 
moment had but one stronger wish in the world 
than his desire to get rid of her unwelcome at- 
tentions. 

But Lucy having got Mignon as his legitimate 
property for the next hour and a half, was too 
happy to be dismayed for more than a minute or 
two. He made a determined effort not to spoil 
the country squire’s chance by pointedly keeping 
his head turned toward Mignon, Jane Carmine, 


however, was not a young woman to be cut off 
in that way, particularly when she had got a new 
Redfern frock on, as she had that evening; so, 
finding that Lucy would not desert Mignon to 
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talk to her, she at once tried to draw Mignon into 
a conversation. 

“T say, Mignon,” she said, leaning well across 
Lucy, “how does Major Lucy dance? Pretty 
well, eh ?” 

“He’s a perfect dancer,” Mignon flashed out, 
indignantly resentful in a moment of the rather 
slighting tone. 

Jane Carmine’s eyes opened wide at this reply, 
and Lucy felt as if he must collapse utterly; then 
his serene and mild placidity came to his aid, 
“ You think so, Mignon, my sweetheart,” he said, 
gently, ‘‘ because you have always been lenient 
to my—er—faults and shortcomings; but Miss 
Jane would see them with an unprejudiced 
eye, and think, if she didn’t tell me, that I dance 
vilely.” 

(To BE CONTINUED. ] 





ON THE LIMITED EXPRESS. 
By A. A. HAYES, 
fq HE following brief narrative was communi- 
cated to the present writer by a highly re- 
spectable citizen, for whose veracity he has plea- 
sure in vouching. 


There occurred recently, in and between Wash- 
ington and New York, a series of events presum- 
edly of interest and importance only to those 
concerned therein. As the public, however, would 
seem to have been treated to much misstatement 
and misrepresentation in regard thereto, I think 
it time they were set right. 

In the early part of last season my niece, Miss 
Dorothea Wesley, age twenty, was invited by a 
former school friend to make a visit at her par- 
ents’ residence, No. 4002 Z Street, Washington, 
D.C., said parents being a retired naval officer, 
who valiantly served his country in his time, and 
his wife, a lady of high social position, and com- 
ing from one of the best families in Maryland. 
Their house, I am credibly informed, is one of 
the social centres of the national capital, and I 
have seen elaborate notices in the papers of en- 
tertainments there given. My niece is a very spe- 
cial favorite of my own, and although I say it who 
should not, there is no prettier nor more attrac- 
tive girl within the limits of the bills of mortality. 
1 was therefore greatly pleased when this invita- 
tion came to her; and when the little witch came 
up and looked in my face with her pleading brown 
eyes, and told me she had no seal-skin sacque to 
wear Sunday afternoons on Connecticut Avenue, 
I do not hesitate to Bay that I gave her a check 
large enough to pay for that much-desired article 
of clothing, and Jeave a handsome surplus for kid 
gloves with I know not how many buttons. 

The time came, and I saw her off for Wash- 
ington, with a party going to spend the winter 
there. I could not accompany her myself, for I 
was interested on the “long” side of the stock 
market, and said interests needed the closest at- 
tention; but from her own lips and from other 
trustworthy sources I know all that happened in 
connection with her visit. 

Z Street is a very good one, and as No. 4008 is 
just at its diagonal intersection with Oregon Ave- 
nue, the thoroughfare in front of the house is 
very wide, and the situation altogether pleasant. 
My niece arrived just in time for a large after- 
noon gathering there, and assisted in the pouring 
of tea, which was consumed in considerable quan- 
tities by those present. Thereafter she was fair- 
ly launched in Washington society, 
have joined in doing her honor—old residents, 
army and navy officers, members of Congress, and 
diplomatists. She received much attention from 
the Minister of Guiana; and the Chargé d’ Affaires 
of Tierra del Fuego could not say enough, couched 
in very imperfect English, in her praise. She 
went to afternoon “ teas,” evening “card recep- 
tions,” and dinners, and when the President gave 
an official entertainment at the White House the 
Minister of Giuiana requested the pleasure of es- 
corting her thither in person, passed her in at the 
diplomatic entrance, gave her his arm for the 
presentation, and conducted her to the particu- 
larly select space reserved behind the President 
und the ladies receiving with him. 

She went to the private galleries of both the Sen- 
ate and the House, and heard some of the speech- 
es. lam notsure that she was happy in her days 
there, for the Senate was discussing a bill for the 
relief of the Postmaster at Blue Guich, California ; 
and in the House the member from Foster's Flats, 
Illinois, was straining his lungs and sawing the 
air in the attempt to demonstrate the need of an 
appropriation in the River and Harbor Bill for 
the improvement of Old Sledge Creek ; but then 
everything was new to her, and she enjoyed the 
feeble declamation of the honorable Senators and 
members just as much as if they had been Daniel 
Websters and Henry Clays, and their themes the 
Constitution and the Union. Indeed, one would 
not have been surprised, had my niece been an 
ordinary girl, if her health had suffered from all 
this social dissipation, and her pretty head had 
been turned by the attention she received; but 
then she was not an ordinary girl at all; and, 
moreover, they do. not keep such late hours in 
Washington as in New York. 

When the “germans” began which are given 
on Wednesday evenings, and are, I am led to be- 
lieve, very select, she was duly invited ; and at the 
first one she attracted much attention, I collect- 
ed the references to her which appeared in the 
‘society columns” of the newspapers, and they 
were all complimentary and undoubtedly well 
meant, if somewhat confused and inconsistent. 
For instance, the Constellation spoke of her as a 
* perfect blonde,” and the Freeman as “ a brunette 
of rare attractions”; the Courier described her 
as attired in black tulle, and the Metropolis as in 
a ball dress of blue satin; but then that has hap- 
pened before, and I can quite fancy the poor tired 
reporters becoming a little confused. The impor- 
tant thing at this ball, after all, was not what my 
niece wore (she is always well dressed), but whom 
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she met; and the particular “ whom” was a young 
army officer—I will not name him beyond call- 
ing him Jack. I know him, and I knew his father 
before him—the gallant old Colonel whose life 
was given to duty, who served his country faith- 
fully in Florida and Mexico and on the plains 
among the Indians, and then laid down his life 
for her in one of the last battles of the great 
civil war. He left his son his good name, and 
every one says the youngster does it credit. Gen- 
eral R , who lives in New York, and who plays 
whist with me at the club, says he is highly es- 
teemed in the Army, and sure to make his mark. 
If any ill-natured person should suggest that he 
ought not to be staying in Washington, I would 
promptly refute his insinuations. There is alto- 
gether too much of this sort of talk,when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, many officers who have neither the taste 
nor the means for life at the capital are detained 
there on duty, and very much to their disadvan- 
tage. ‘Then my young friend graduated so high 
in his class at West Point that he was assigned 
to the Engineers, and he has important duties in 
Washington. 

It was the most natural thing in the world that 
he should meet my niece and be attracted by her. 
In fact, when she went to Washington I wrote 
him a note suggesting that he should call on her. 
She liked him too; and he called the day after 
the ball, and I dare say saw much of her subse- 
quently. I doubt not that he drank more cups 
of tea than were good for him when she poured 
them out, cnd danced with her whenever he 
could, and happened sometimes to come out of 
St. John’s Church just as she did, and walked up 
Connecticut Avenue with her. I would have 
done just so at his age. Indeed, I remember— 
But, dear me! this is not a story about an old 
fellow like myself. What I mean to say is that 
he was quite right in doing what he did; and I 
cannot imagine why he should not have asked 
her to ride with him, nor why she should not have 
accepted the invitation, The one with whom I 
find fault is that confounded stable-man who 
told her the horse she hired was perfectly quiet 
and steady. But I anticipate. 

Very few people in the country know how 
beautiful are the environs of Washington, and 
fewer still are acquainted with the splendid road 
up the course of the Potomac. Why, at its 
terminus, and only about eighteen miles from 
the Capitol, are the Great Falls, a piece of 
scenery so magnificent that if it were only “on 
the other side, you know,” we would all save our 
money, and pack our trunks, and crowd ourselves 
into stuffy cabins, and endure nine days’ sea- 
sickness, in order to see it; but inasmuch as it 
has the misfortune to be in our own country, 
there are few so poor as to do it reverence. 
Think of it! Here are falls of the first order of 
wild beauty, close to the capital of the nation, 
and not one person in a thousand knows or cares 
anything about them. Moreover, on the way 
thither, the road, and the aqueduct, which is its 
raison d’étre, are carried over Cabin John Creek 
on a splendid bridge, the finest and boldest single 
arch in the world; and this is well worth a visit 
too. My young engineer naturally chose this 
destination for the ride, being sure that even if 
the young lady did not care for the big arch, she 
would love the fine smooth road and the pictu- 
resque views of the beautiful Potomac. He was 
right too, for, as she has since told me, she never 
enjoyed a ride so much in her life.. All went 
well until they reached the bridge, which is very 
high above the stream below; but just here my 
niece’s horse -stopped, and began to rear and 
plunge. The bridge has a low parapet; he back- 
ed toward it. Heavens! I dare not think what 
might have happened. But in a second Jack was 
off his horse, and his iron grip on the bridle of 
hers. There were two others in the party; curi- 
ously enough, they had lagged a little behind, 
and they came up just in time to see the rescue, 
than which, they declare, they never saw a thing 
better done, Nothing, you will say, could have 
been better all round*nor more satisfactory than 
this; and there, unfortunately, is just where you 
will be wrong. In theory and in Arcadian days 
the brave knight admires the fair maiden, and 
breaks a lance for her, and rides furiously to her 
rescue when she is assailed by foes, and then, 
when she is safe at home, he pays court to her, 
and they are married, and “ live happy ever after.” 
In real life and the United States and the nine- 
teenth century it is altogether different. Wit- 
ness what happened in this case. The accident 
and rescue were perfect bonan for the news- 
paper people, and the interviewers kept the 
door-bell going at No. 4008 Z Street until late 
in the evening. There were several special de- 
spatches in the New York papers, each one giv- 
ing a wholly different account of the matter from 
all the others; and this made the trouble, as I 
shall show. 

I must here state, with some reluctance, that 
I have never agreed with my sister-in-law in re- 
gard to her views for Dorothea. When my bro- 
ther and I came to New York as young men, we 
had good education and fair abilities and a few 
dollars, and we have both made our way success- 
fully, as the world goes, especially my brother, 
who is of considerable standing in the business 
world, His wife married him when he had but 
made a beginning, and what I do not like in her 
is her unwillingness to let her daughter do as 
she did. On the contrary, she is always looking 
out for some match which will be advantageous 
from a worldly point of view. First she made a 
dead set at a supposed English lord, who turned 
out to be a Liverpool drummer; aad then she 
picked up a person whom I consider highly ob- 
jectionable, a man of—well, fully middle age, 
who is reputed to have made a large sum on the 
Stock Exchange, but who, if he pursues the reck- 
Jess tactics which have been his for some time 
past, will soon be as poor as Job’s turkev. 1 
have heard some very hard things said of his 
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ion) of a bull pool in Montana Transportation 
Company. I fully endorse all I have heard in 
this connection, and if offended he may hold me 
personally responsible. I never thought a man 
who would unload his.own stock in advance of 
all his associates a fit suitor for my niece, and 
on this point my sister-in-law and myself had a 
serious disagreement, in which, of course, she had 
the best of me, as her claims on Dorothea’s de- 
votion are undoubtedly stronger than mine. My 
brother could not be induced to interfere, and 
accordingly this person, whose name I shall call 
Simpson, was speedily received and on familiar 
terms in the house. That Dorothea could like 
him I never once believed, but I feared she would 
eventually succumb to the pressure brought to 
bear upon her, and be drawn into an engage- 
ment with this fellow. 1 was therefore greatly 
pleased when she went to Washington, for that 
visit would take her out of the way for some 
weeks at least, and then all sorts of things might 
happen before her return. 

I have the highest respect for the press in gen- 
eral (there was much of discrimination and abil- 
ity shown in the interviews with me anent Simp- 
son and the Montana pool), and especially for 
the senders of those special despatches to New 
York about the rescue of my niece by Jack ; but 
had they known what mischief they would do, I 
am sure they would have short-circuited all the 
wires between here and Washington before they 
would have let the news go over them. The mo- 
ment my sister-in-law read the morning papers 
she sat down and wrote eight crossed pages to 
Dorothea, and a note to that confounded Simp- 
son. He called that night, and had a long con- 
ference in the library. In a day or two more we 
heard on Wall Street that he was closing up 
his contracts and going away for a while. Sure 
enough, he took the train for Washington in less 
than a week. 





There is an excellent railroad company which 
conveys passengers south from Jersey City, and I 
have every. reason to believe them rather liberal 
than “grasping” and “soulless” (although, un- 
like Simpson, I always pay my fare, and do not 
ask for passes). They send out two trains which 
they call “limited expresses,” one starting in 
the forenoon, and the other in the afternoon. 
The latter is called (why, 1 know not) the “ Con- 
gressional” limited, and is a very fast train in- 
deed. Simpson, I am given to understand, ex- 
pressed his sovereign satisfaction with its speed 
and its accommodations; but he was playing 
euchre all the way to Washington with a man go- 
ing down to oppose the international copyright 
bill, and consequently took no heed of certain 
arrangements of the cars ex roule—a circum- 
stance which had important bearings, as will be. 
seen, on subsequent events. He arrived in due 
course and went to a hotel; and the next day he 
called upon my niece, who must have been any- 
thing but pleased to see him. Luckily he had 
not succeeded in closing out all his contracts be- 
fore he left New York; and he was so uneasy 
about them that he could not make a long call, 
but fled incontinently to the local ageney of his 
brokers, and sat watching the tape for hours. 

I doubt not that, in the estimation of society, 
a nominally rich Wall Street operator is a better 
“catch” for a girl than a young army officer, 
though the latter be the worthy scion of a long 
race of brave soldiers, and a splendid, plucky, 
clever fellow himself; so when it was whispered 
about Washington that Simpson had come, peo- 
ple shook their heads, and some men offered odds 
on the fellow’s chances. Jack, however, was 
mmade of too stern stuff to be daunted by any ri- 
val, though he might be a second Monte-Cristo, 
and he kept himself well to the front. He never 
made Simpson’s acquaintance, and simply ignored 
his presence in Washington. 

It was at last decided that Dorothea should go 
home on a certain Thursday, and Simpson, of 
course, arranged to take the same train (the 
“Congressional” limited), and expected to es- 
cort her. He offered to secure the seats, but 
was told that arrangements had already been 
made about them. It was very curious that it 
should be necessary for Jack to go to New York 
I do 
not know the name of the superior officer who 
gave him the order, but if he should ever want 
a favor of me I would do it for him, for he must 
be a rare good fellow. One of Jack’s corps also 
decided to go, and the whole party met at the 
Sixth Street station at about half past three 
o'clock in the afternoon. There was quite a 
crowd of Dorothea’s friends seeing her off, in- 
cluding, of course, the Minister of Guiana, who 
brought a large bouquet, and the Chargé d’Af- 
faires of Tierra del Fuego, who contributed a 
modest box of bonbons. In the bustle I do not 
think that Simpson saw the officers, and it was 
only when he entered the car that he found one 
seated on each side of my niece. Jack assures 
me that when he perceived him he was “ all bro- 
ken up,” and that when the first shock was over 
he was in a fearful rage, grew red in the face, 
shut the window with a bang, and scowled at the 
lobbyist from Wayback who sat next to him; 
all 
“By way of expressing the feelings which lay 

Quite too deep fot words, as Wordsworth would 

Say. 


But no one paid the slightest attention to him. 
When the -train emerged from the navy-yard 
tunnel; there was Jack sitting by Dorothea, as 
demure as you like, and not taking the slightest 
notice of his surroundings. 


I must now change the scene to New York, 
on the arrival of the tidings that my niece’s visit 
was nearly at an end, and Simpson would accom- 
pany or follow her to her home. I went to my 
brother’s office to have a serious talk with him 
ahont this matter. He is not a bad fellow, and 
my hope was to make him act firmly and inde- 


management (gross mismanagement, in my opin- | pendeutly—to put his foot down, as it were—and 























I had a remarkable success. I began by telling 
him what an escape the little girl really had 
when she was riding at Cabin John Bridge; | 
asked him how he would have felt if she had 
gone over the parapet and headlong down to the 
water (here he began to show emotion); and I 
would like to know if he had made suitable ac- 
knowledgment of his obligation to her rescuer. 
He said he had not; he had intended to do so 
each day, but had been prevented by one thing 
or another, and his wife assured him she had at- 
tended to the matter. I told him I liked that, 
and did he know how she had attended to it— 
by sending that miserable Simpson down to wor- 
ry Dorothea, instead of letting her please her- 
self? How would he have liked that himself 
when he was a young man? Then I told him 
that his daughter’s preserver was the worthy 
son of our old friend, whom he had known even 
better than I. (I have an impression that I 
must have waxed quite eloquent at this point.) I 
asked him if in this free country there was the 
ghost of a reason why a young fellow like that 
should not fall in love with just such a girl as 
Dorothea, and if he meant for one moment to be 
ungrateful to him, to deny him a fair chance to 
win her. He hardly gave me time to conclude, 
but jumped up, struck a tremendous blow on the 
old desk with his clinched fist, and declared, in 
stronger language than I have heard him use 
for years, that he would do nothing that was not 
kind and loving; that he was no heavy father of 
the drama, nor stern parent, and that if he were 
about to choose a man he would like his little 
girl to fancy, it would be just such a one as Jack 
must be. He would like to see him, he added, 
and he should come to the house and be received 
as a familiar friend; and when could he meet 
hin? Just then there came a telegram from 
Dorothea saying she would arrive that evening; 
and as nothing could have been more opportune, 
and I would not give him a chance to change his 
mind, I made him send a message to his house, 
dine at the club with me, and go to the train: so 
nine o’clock found us pacing the platform at 
Jersey City. 

The train had passed through the Baltimore 
tunnels, crossed the Gunpowder and the Susque 
hanna, and was approaching the shores of the 
Delaware. I doubt very much if Simpson had 
enjoyed the journey. He had spoken to my 
niece ; but he could not get the seat next nor op- 
posite to her; she was talking constantly, much 
to his annoyance, to Jack and his friend, and 
Simpson began to realize that he was to see lit- 
tle or nothing of her. The lobbyist next to him 
made him furious by mistaking him for a Con- 
gressman from the Weazle Bay district, Wiscon- 
sin, and asking his support for a little bill, and 
he could not get a telegram from Wall Street to 
inform him what had been done for his account. 

Just about this time the young officers began 
the consummation of the scheme concocted by 
them, which calls for the heading of this story. 
How they managed to make things work togethi- 
er as they did I cannot imagine, but their success 
was well deserved. I have said that, when Simp- 
son went to Washington on the Congressional 
limited, he did not notice certain arrangements 
in connection with that train. One of these, 
which is carried out on the trip in each direction, 
is the dropping, when near the bridge leading to 
Philadelphia, of a car, which is then drawn into 
that quiet city by a separate engine. This car 
is, of course, the rearmost one, and on the day 
in question it was behind that in which sat some 
of the persons concerned in this story. 

At a certain moment Jack’s friend left his 
seat, approached Simpson, introduced himself as 
having met him in Washington, and entered into 
conversation with him. 





In the course of this 
conversation he casually mentioned that he had 
an acquaintance on the train who had just come 
from Montana, and was not only well informed 
about all transportation matters there, but also 
largely interested therein himself. Now if there 
be one thing in which Simpson’s small soul is 
wholly interested, it is Montana Transportation 
Company, and he quickly asked if lhe could meet 
the person mentioned. Of course this meeting 
was easily effected, and took place in the rear 
car, and in a closely shut compartment, the in- 
terior of which even the brakeman’s rasping voice 
did not reach. Absorbed in his inquiries, whieh 
were readily answered, Simpson sat, while the 
car stopped, stood still awhile, and then moved 
steadily on. Ten minutes later it again came to 
a stop in the commodious station on Broad Street, 
Philadelphia! In the mean time the rest of the 
train was making just about fifty miles an hour 
on the way to New York, and Jack was sitting 
closer than ever to Dorothea, and saving some- 
thing which, I am told, heightened the color on 
her cheek. At all events, she was blushing vio- 
lently when her father and I met her at Jersey City. 

Well, to make a long story short, Jack “ cap- 
tured” everybody. Indeed, I am disposed to re- 
tract any insinuations I may have made as to the 
disposition of my sister-in-law, for she not only 
accepted the inevitable very gracefully, but took 
the young fellow into closest favor. I hear that 
he is to have a capital station not far from New 
York, and I shall not need next autumn to go 
far to see my niece. Moreover, being fortunate- 
ly “long” of the market in the recent rise, I am in 
a position to contribute substantially toward the 
latter young person’s exchequer. 

Simpson (although my sister-in-law, woman- 
like, was very cold to him when he called) came 
out of the affair better than he had any right to 
expect. The man from Montana really gave him 
good “points”; and I hear that he was well 
ahead on that particular stop. Thus the public 
will see that the sensational stories about this 
matter (I believe Simpson had himself inter- 
viewed and started them all) were without foun- 
dation, and that every one should be thoroughly 
well satisfied with the results of that trip on the 
Limited Express, 
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Tux stiff high standing collar in Fig. 1 is made 
of red gros grain ribbon with canary stripes. 
The collar is folded to form a point at the front, 
and is hooked at the back under a ribbon bow. 
A cream lace handkerchief fourteen inches 
square is used to form the jabot; one side of it 
is slashed and cut out, and its two corners are 
folded over the sides of the collar; the rest of 
the square is pleated narrower, and hangs at the 
front. 

In Fig. 2 the standing collar is composed of 
folds of white silk gauze with bands of narrow 
white picot-edged ribbon. A strip of four-inch- 








Fig. 4.—P.astron ror Oprn- 
THROATED Dress. 


wide trimming lace is gathered to 
form the jabot on the front, which 
is trimmed with three small ribbon 
bows. 

The neck ruche shown in Fig. 3 
is composed of two rows of loops 
of narrow feather-edged ribbon, of 
which the inner one is white and 
the outer one of a color. 

The plastron Fig. 4 is worn with 
a corsage that is turned in at the 
throat. It is made of dotted black 
net, arranged in crossed kerchief 
folds. A stiff net back is required 
for it, six inches wide at the neck 
and sloped to a point at the waist, 
and cut down in a V four inches 
deep at the top; upon this the 
tulle is mounted in folds. The 
edge is bordered with a fold of 
black ottoman ribbon which is 
studded with jet; on one side the 
ribbon is carried around the neck 
to form the collar, which is border- 
ed with a tulle fold, and is fastened 
on the opposite side under a ribbon 
bow 


The high plastron shown in Fig. 
5 is made of jetted net. A piece 
of net three-quarters of a yard long 
and twenty-four inches wide is 
gathered into a space of five inches 
at the neck, and at the lower end 
is turned under, and closely shirred 
at the waist, Along one side is a 
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Fig 3 —Rrevon Neck Rucue. 
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Fig. 2.—Sranpine Coutar 
wita Lace Jazor. 


firmly interlined black velvet revers. 
The top is finished with a standing collar, 
which is of jetted net in the space above 
the plastron, and of black velvet on the 
sides and back. Ribbon bows are on 
the revers and at the waist. 


Summer Hats.—Figs. 1-3. 

A Low-crownED wide-brimmed flat of 
fine brown straw is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The brim, which is faced with darker 
brown velvet, is pleated up and caught 
against the crown on the back, and curved 
on one side. Two long ostrich plumes 
are turned about the crown and curled 
over the brim. 








Fig. 5.—Hicu-neckep PLastron. 


The black open straw hat shown 
in Fig. 2 has a full facing of green 
surah in the brim, which is tack- 
ed in curves against the crown at 
the back; above it is a puffed 
searf of green surah, with the end 
brought over the crown to the 
front, where it is concealed under 
a bunch of salmon pink roses, 
Another spray is on the back. 

Fig. 3 represents a country hat 
of white dotted mull. The mull is 
shirred on wires for the brim, and 
for the crown puffed on a net 
frame. Some red velvet ribbon is 
twisted about the crown with loops 
on the front and back, and a mount- 
ed bird is placed against the front 


Sea-side Toilette. 


Cret blue surah silk and crépe- 
line and cream-tinted lace are the 
materials for this summer after- 
noon toilette. The skirt is of 
cream lace mounted on light blue 
silk, with long drapery of the crape 
wool on the back. The long jacket, 
which is adjusted at the back and 
flowing in front, is of pleated surah, 
with full sleeves of lace. <A lace 
bouffant is in the front, mounted 
on plain surah, and edged with a 
deep surah pleating at the bottom. 
A flounce of lace edges the sides 
and back. 
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THE POLITE TRAMP. 


MONG our summer and fall diversions walk- 
JA ing and riding parties are gaining more popu- 
larity all the time, and to those who contemplate 
joining one of these parties, either this year or 
another, some hints may be acceptable as to the 
care of their feet, it being taken for granted that 
the general health warrants the unde rtaking at 
the outset; for unless the feet are in a good 
condition it is self-evident that no walking, at 
any rate,can be done that will amount to any- 
thing. A course of wholesome but plain food is 
desirable before any such expedition sets out, so 
that, the digestive apparatus shall be in perfect 
order to begin with; and the next thing requi- 
site is to accustom the feet to sensible shoes, 
that while not too heavy, and while fitting snug- 
ly, are yet loose enough to give the toes perfect 
play, on no account allowing the least pinch of 
tightness or rub of looseness, or any heel but a 
broad flat one. A foot-bath of water into which 
a couple of handfuls of common salt have been 
thrown should be administered every morning 
for some days before beginning the walk, and 
during its continuance, and afver the feet are 
wiped from that they should be rubbed in alco- 
hol, which keeps them in fine condition, and 
insures a successful journey, other things being 
equal. For the rest, good sleep and enough of 
it, good food and not too much of it, are the 
chief things to be secured, and one will then re- 
turn from the trip with strength and tone suffi- 
cient to meet a great deal of ordinary wear and 
tear, 








THE ENGADINE 
Bovagvert, Atkinson's new perfume, This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swise flowers. Bright 
jeweis, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD > iam R's 1878, 


Break ast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Ite superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a ceutury. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, Pur- 
est, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's the only Baking 
Powder that does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cane 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. OuLOAGO, 8ST. prance ~ 





THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


2ie., 50e., $1.—At Druggists.—II'd Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


D FREE! Our Mammoth Illustrated 


Cironlar ; invaluaole to dressmakers 
and all Ladies. Add., Roop Masic Scaiz Co., Quiact, Liisso1, 














THE BABY’'S SKIN. 


AN UNBLEMISHED SKIN THE 


BABYHOOD. 


CHARM OF 


INTERESTING FACTS RELATING TO THE HEALTH AND 


BEAUTY OF THE SKIN, 


“Harry THE PARENTS OF 80 FAIR A OUILD.” 
Taming of the Shrew. 


Stxoe the beginning of things the world has been 
ready to acknowledge the baby’s charm, and men 
have been moved by even more knightly reverence 
for the little child than for the beautiful woman. 
When Maria Theresa held up her baby to the wild 
Hungarian lords, and bade them behold their king, 
they accorded the child a homage which they might 
have refused to the great queen herself, for by vir- 
tue of his infancy alone he wore “upon his baby 
brow the round and top of sovereignty.” In looking 
at the likenesses of the Cvsars, among them all 
Robert Browning lingers only upon 


“A baby face, with violets there, 
Violets, instead of laurels, in the hair, 
As those were all the little locks could bear,” 


the purple splendor of mighty monarchs fading be- 
fore the baby’s smile. The whole story of sacred 
art, moreover, shows the power of the young child 
to move the heart with its tenderness, its helpless- 
ness, and its beauty, and the picture of the Holy Babe 
with his limpid gaze, his rosy flesh, his absolute in- 
nocence, repeated in every form of fact or fancy, has 
been a tremendous element in the life of the Church. 

But, in all these instances, the supposition is that 
the baby is perfect in form and feature, and of the 
unblemished skin which is the essential charm of 
babyhood. 


“Of nature's gifts thou may’st with lilies boast, 
And with the half-blown rose,” 


cries Constance to her little son, Prince Arthur. And 
what mother, looking at her baby, does not uncon- 
sciously echo the hapless queen, if the baby has any 
of the wholesomeness that should be his birthright? 
Every mother’s baby is the ideal baby, the heir of all 
the ages, the thing for which the world has waited, 
and to whose existence everything has tended. What 
she suffers when she sees this wondrous child varying 
from perfection, developing its teething humors or its 
inherited skin diseases, only those can say who as 
mothers themselves have shared the ordeal. 

When the skin, that should be soft and sweet as 
a flower-petal, becomes scaly with disgusting scurf; 
when the skin, that should wear over its lustre the 
veiling bloom which the wild pluin wears, becomes 
red with a cruel rash; when the skin, that should 
be smooth and downy as a peach, becomes rough 
with scabs and sores whose itching and irritation 
rob the little victim of rest and sleep and appetite, 
torturing the child into fever, and the mother into 
horrid apprehension; when this or any part of it 
happens, then the mother sees that after all her baby 
is not the ideal baby, and looks about her in despera- 
tion for a remedy, while every other mother fears 
for her own, and asks with equal ardor for a preven- 
tive. For what came to Lilith, the first wife of Adam, 
in the old Talmudical story, when she saw her fair 
little first baby darken into a demon; what came to 
Helse, in the Anglo-Saxon legend, as the wehr-wolf 
began to take possession of the body of her baby; 
what befell the mother in primitive New England 
when she found her child the changeling of a witch, 
come, only in a lesser degree, to every mother in 
actual life when she sees her darling suffering and 
biemished and disfigured in his tender skiu. 

It is like a boon to these afflicted and anxious 
mothers that the Cuticura Medicated Toilet Soap 
has been added to our blessings. For by its use, as 
by that of no other intermedium, the mother is en- 
abled to cleanse the skin of her child, to open its 
pores, to prevent contagion, to destroy parasites, and 
to avert disease. So wonderful a part of the struct- 
ure is the skin, with its innumerable millions of 
pores and capillaries conducting to the surface and 
shedding the refuse and morbid matter constantly 
forming, that unless perfect health is secured to it, 
Re rfect health can be had nowhere else in the system. 

eglected at the outset, the neglect can never be 
atoned nor the damages’ repaired; for many of our 
most cruel ailments may be traced to their source in 
a neglect of this great purifier of the body. Moreover, 
the skin abused in infancy bears the marks of such 
abuse in roughness, redness, itching, and inflamma- 
tion, moles, and warts, and eruptive tendencies for- 
ever. The baby whose skin is not thoroughly cleansed 
is a thing to make one shudder as much as the whole- 
some baby is fo make one glad; and such a child is 
not only the natural prey to every cutaneous disor- 
der, but to every zymotic disease’as well, If the chan- 
nels and outlets of the secretory province of the skin 
are kept in thorough cleafiliness, the child over whom 
hangs the possibility of hereditary scrofula is far less 
liable to it, and the disease may be kept long in abey- 
ance ; while the comfort and happivess of the child 
are apparent through good-nature, if the fat wrinkles 
of the neck, the folds behind the ears and elsewhere, 
are kept free from every deposit from perspiration or 
other sources. Too mach care cannot be exercised in 
regard to the agent that is to accomplish this, the 
purity of the water, the gently stimulating but thor- 
oughly cleansing, disinfecting, and remedial quality 
of the soap. 

Thus it may be seen what reason those who love 
their children and those who love their race have for 
gratitude to the discoverer of the Cuticura Soap. 
This remarkable soap unites, with the detergent prop- 
erties of a fanitless soap, flower-odors of never-fail- 
ing freshness, and medicaments drawn from Cuticura, 
precious as the balm of the Old Testament. Re- 
membering the value of balm and nard and cassia, 
and of all the ancient aids to the bath—a pint of oint- 
ment costing in the old days more than one hundred 
and seventy dollars—and seeing a softer and healthier 
skin than the ancients had, attainable by means of a 
cake of Cuticura Seap costing twenty-five cents, one 
feels like classing such a soap with the modern won- 
ders which include gas, matches, electric lights, and 
telephones. So freshening, stimulating, and preserving 
is this a , quickening the whole intricate system of 
the skin, that it defies the approach of eczema, milk- 
crust, scall- head, and all other skin troubles of infancy ; 
by its suave emollient work it abates their energy, 
where —- existing, especially when assisted by 
an occasional use of Cuticura itself; while its anti- 
septic quality renders it invaluable in the cleansing 
of all raw surfaces and excoriations, in humor of the 
scalp, red-gum, and milk-blotches. Neither zinc, lead, 
mercury, arsenic, or any metallic, mineral, or vegetable 
poison, or caustic contributes to it. It dissulves the 
waste clogging the pores, removes scurf, soothes in- 
flammation, aliays irritation, wipes out blemishes, and 
brings the baby’s skin to a condition of health, from 
which results a fuirness “in whose comparison all 
whites are ink!” 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxene Powper Co. * » 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 
1784. 1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADLES EVERYWHERE 
PR see 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 








PATTI SKIRT BAND improves the figure 
and lengthens the waist. Give hip measure when 
ordering. Price, per mail, $1.00. Muslin yokes with 
buttonholes, 25 cents. 

LANGTRY BUSTLE, 
bustle; folds when sitting or lying down, 
White and Drab. Price, per mail, 65 centa. 

Shoulder Brace and Skirt puamererr. 
Invaluable to Ladies and Misses with weak backs or 
small hips. Three sizes: Children’s, Misees’, and 
Ladies’. Price, per mail: $1.95, Kid; ¥1.00, Jean. 

Stockinet Diaper. Soft, easily washed, water- 
proof, and made to fil any child, Price, per mail, Thc. 

Canfield Dress Shield, Only seamless or re- 
liable waterproof Shield made. Have been worn by 
more than 5,000,000 ladies. Medium size, price, per 
mail, 30 cents. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mercer St., N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


Only perfect folding 
Made in 








EVERYWHERE. 
LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfinous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Ke- 
duced ; the Form Developed : Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, arti Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s x: — 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. McLran, of the College of sucitie. recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
toorderfrom. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication, 


M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 














REDFER 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Summer 


Gowns 
0 
Light 
Weight. 
Yachting 


and 
Tennis 


Gowns, 


The Messrs, Reprgrn beg to announce that 
their branch establishment at 


BELLEVUE AVE., NEWPORT, R. I., 
is now open. 

Ladies desirous of ordering can have designs 
and patterns of cloth forwarded free by mail. 


Gentlemen’s Dep’t, 1132 Broadway. 


a 


210 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, of C.B,, 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful oe get for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn, Price, $2.00. 
THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 


THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 
for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubbe *r Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


_ 54 West 14th Street, N.Y. 










MEALTH ‘es 
PRESERVING 


CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the Or1Gt- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Saec- 
TION CORS8T and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 7 

For sale by Dry Goops DeaLers, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, H®ALTH PRESERVING, $1.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 





thi Diust’a fj 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.( Cent™ 1 Music Hall)Chicago 





EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 4 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


strate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TA \YLOR, 930 Broadway, | Bi Ba 


PURCHASING  AGENC ain are 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New Yor 
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How te Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTIicuRA 
REMEDIES 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply ‘diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with lose of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Curicura Remenues. 

Curtoura Resotvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause, 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Cuttoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and Oly skin. 
Remevigs are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Coriovra, 50c. ; 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Duve 
AND Cuemioat Co., ron, Mass. 

&™” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Tl Sorter 


DRY GOODS FRow NEW YORK, 


LOWEST PRICES 


Silks 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 





TED “with the loveliest delicacy is the ~ skin 


_ bathed wit with Curioura Mreviwatep Soar. 





Mail Orders promptly and 
carefully filled. 

New goods in all departments now opened. 

and Dress Goods a er. 


Le Boutillier Of 23d 
Street, 


Brothers, NEW YORK. 


PATTERN FREE. 


BY WRITING TO 


Demorest’s Monthly, 


The Great Family Magazine, 
OUR READERS WILL RECEIVE A 


HANDSOME PRESENT. 


Cut out this slip, and enclose it 
with a two-cent stamp for return 
postage to W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, 15 East 14th St., N. Y., and 
you will receive by return mail a 
full-size pattern of the Frederica 
Jacket (worth 25 cents). 

Cross out with lead-pencil the size 
desired. Bust Measure, 34, 36, 38, 40, 


GEA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
opened June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o'clock and from 7 to 9 o'clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Youna Women’s Curistian ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th St., 





FREDERICA 
JACKET. 


Curioura | 





New York. | 





Soap, | 


| Suits and 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat i every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
matsinone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the di- 
rection walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress St., Boston ; 118 Chambers St., 
New York; 107 Dearborn St., Cuioaco, 





~QUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Of Dry Goods, Ladies’ and Children’s 
Cloaks, Ladies’ Underwear, Fancy 


| Goods, and Holiday Goods of every description w ill 


be ready Sept. 10, and will be mailed free of charge on 
application, 8. WECHSLER & BRO., 
Fulton and Washington Streets, , Brooklyn, | N. ¥. 


Special Trial Offer. 


‘he Art Interchange offers the following new de- 














soups twice in place of sago and barley, 
added some to six bakings of bread. 


package of Cerealine 


OF the contents of a package 


of “Cerealine Flakes” 
costing twenty cents, a 
cook in a private family 
of six persons, made 
puddings five times, 
waffles twice, muffins 
three times, griddle- 
cakes five times; used 
“Cerealine Flakes” in 
and 
suy a 


Flakes of your grocer, and 


try how far you can make its contents go your- 


self. : 


The “ Cerealine Cook-Book,” 


containing over two hundred carefu 
recipes by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to any 
mention where this advertisement was seen 


lly prepared 
one who will 


, and enclose a two-cent stamp for 


postage to the Cereacine Merc. Co., Columbus, Ind, 


“ Cerealine Flakes” 





ann in black and white, also four very Col- 
ored Studies, and 160 pages of art hints carefully com- 
piled and judiciously illustrated for only 


$1.25. 


Patstina, Deer, after Landseer. The Watering 
‘Trough, Art eupple ment. Initiala©. & ©., Pleasant sub- 
acts. arf keene. Pai for Fan. scape, 
gure sketch, ete 
MBROIDERY, aa ‘all over’ Design Grate Cur- 
tains. Roses. Simple Curtain border F Outline Desigus 
for Doylies, ¥' lore and ¢ ~z, sketches, etc. 
Woopn-CaRvVING, vr Conve entionel old Tapestry de- 


signs. Panel, Lions rately Cabinet Deer Design of 
Daisies. Decoration, Egyptian Head, etc. 

CHINA ParytinG, Cups, Saucers and Piates, Morning 
Glory, Peacock, Butter C Up, Sweet Pea, Clover, Whortie- 
berry, Pine Cone, Grape, Mignonette, Daisy, etc. 


he Colo Studies — 


Landscape, Julian Rix. Oran 
Forest and water scene. Fruit and bisnscme, 
Langec pCaRe, F. K. M. Ke -hn. Carnations. 


of the Beach.” Red, White & Yellow. 


Pin 
Teens Scoie s are all 20x14 inches, ’ Subseribers answered 
nple copy, S000 ith illustrated Catalogue and 
nts. 


Publisher, 
37 and 39 West 22d Street, N.Y. 


in thepaper. Sam 
MAKINE STUDY, sent for 

WM. WHITLOCK, 
Cut this out. 







DRESS-MAKERS WANTED! 


To investigate the KELLOGG FRENCH TAILOR 8Ys- 
TEM of Dress-Cutting. Beware of models and machines ! 
Learn what merchant tailors use and you wi)! obtain their 
results. Such is the French Tailor System. Cheapest and 
Best System ever invented. Teachers sent to all parts of 
the U. 8. $2 to 8 per day to all ladies out ofemploy- 
ment. Address for Treatise on Dress-Cutting, FREE, 
MME. KELLOGG Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and l/nderwear. 


Lapigrs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


N.Y. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous elec tricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


Broadway and Twentieth St., 
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The plates of ian’ Ww Teelily po the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER'S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 


Of priceless value for preservation.--Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the conn- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


HABIT Cured without suffering. 


OPIU eral till eured. O.S.SARGENT, 


-» 22 Claremont Park, Boston, 





to ynenabey already! Why not make it a million ? 
40 0,00 To introduce it into a million families, we offer the PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


From now to January 1888—FOUR MONTHS— 
balance of this year, 


ONLY |() GENTS," 








We have engaged for the coming season the 
most popular ene and best known writers in 
America to write Expressly for our col- 
ums, original copyrighted matter. 


JosiahAllen’sWife 
MaryJ.Holmes, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
LouisaM.Alcott 
Will Carleton, 
Robert J. Burdette, 
HarrietPrescottSpo 









cti les on ** How to A 
Ta Society," ©" How to Talk We 
mar.’ 


“The Tea Table and how to make it attract- 
ive.” Accompanying the recij will be remarks 
upon pretty fbi le acne. methods of-serving and 
waiting, garnishing, table manners and etiquette. 
*$Dainties and Desserts.’? How to prepare 
delicacies suitable for afternoon teas, or small eve- 
ning companies, that are not too expensive. 
“Seribler’s Letters 
humor, — ion satire, to 
Mrs. Emma C, HEWITT. 
Euiza R. pene pr on Receptions and 
Suppers. . 


en 
Atenas 















Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


ord, 
Christine TerhuneHerrick 





} werk and * Fi 
te Gustavus.” a rich | 5Peci# 

to be read to | 
| Exrta RopMAN CHURC 


—— 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Iilastrations by the best and 
most expensive artists in 
this country. 









*4]U@ BOTA CFVR pre omMg 





“s0}1018 opsomog 


A Series of Stories for Girls, = on Dress, 
rs, Lam’ 


rs, with Answers to PP Rn ang 
to Dress Well and Economically.” 
oo) Cerner,” | Artistic Needle- 
lower’? Departments are all 
Features. Finely Illustrated. 
“How W: 





‘Deaher 


omen © an Make Money.’”’ By 


aan with Mothers.” By eminent phy- 


for sale by all grocers at twenty 





cents a package 


~ SILKS IN NEW YORK. 


Black and Colored Gros Graine .. 85e. and “on 
Black and Colored Merveilleux, worth $1.25. 9e 
Black and Colored Rhadames 98e. and aL 2 
Black and Colored Faille Francaise. $ 1.00 and $1. 
Black and Colored Moire Silks 9S. and ot. 





Black and Colored Surah Silks.... 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
BROADWAY & 14TH ST., N.Y. 











YIELDS to FVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


g to the diagonal ELAS’ f the cloth (which our — 
pom sxolestvely) the onan y pa aoe "S HE akin 


FITS PERFECTLY +ime Worn 


Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL anc COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwarda, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 


FEL’ TOOTH 


BRUSH 
Sereeerend 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish=- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-trritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 

For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F’G Co., 





ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 





by mail 


Utica, N.Y. 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability hs As no equal. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
Ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 


imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” iat. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f'rs, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all the le ading dry-goods houses. 


V iimnn BLACK HEADS, 
V Pinon Freckles, Pit- 
Fa gs, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 


Send for price-/ 












plexions beau- 
. Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gopery's Lapy's Book. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


Correspondence considential, 


HAIR 


ON THE 


LIPS, 


Mention this paper. 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
lesa to the skin and free from poisonous 
drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use , 
highly perfumed ; 
ly remove the he alr ; 
in the 


never fails to permanent 
put up in plain packets 
form of a se ealed letter. Price, 
ft per packet. Sold by Druggists 
you cannot get it at your druggist we 
w 


FACE, 
ARMS.| 7. rktiAcannow'e Eo 
Fetid Breath and Perspiration Remedy. 


MILLIONS of 





animals swarm the 
mucus membrane in such cases. In Consumption, 
Bright's Disease, Cancer, Tnmors, Scrofula, Catarrh, 
and Congenital disorders they devour the organs. 
De Conivjo’s Specific is the first permanent cure in 
the market for Foul Breath and all parasitical dis 
eases. Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1. Address 

Spanish Agency, L. Bux 854, Hazicton, Pa., U.S.A, 


microscopic 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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THE RETURN FROM THE TENNIS GROUND. 


Miss DAIsy BUTTERWAITE HAS JUST WON ‘FIVE 
“ LOVE-SETS,”’ AND YET SHE IS NOT HAPPY. 


FACETIZ. 
ENOUGH TO KILL HIM. 
Tewnyson MoReitiy 
haven't felt so warm this summer, 
His Frienp. “‘ What's the matter? 
cle’ 2” < 
MoReuty. “ Worse than that. 
ee 
Proctor, the astronomer, has discovered two new suns. 
will wait until next winter before discovering any 
more suns, he can draw on us for any expense tiat the 
delay may canse him. 
eee 
A LOGIC AL DEDUCTION. 
(Being a Fact.) 
A blne-eyed maiden left her byre 
On Erin’s sea-embhosomed isle, 
And landed by our kitchen fire, 
er face one broad and beaming smile. 
My wife was here with patient voice, 
My wife was there with ready hand; 
At least it made our hearts rejoice 
To fondly dream she'd understand. 


And I myself, one rueful day, 
Vainglorions, showed her how to ope, 
The pulpy contents scrape away, 
And serve the Inscious cantaloupe. 


“Dear wife,” I call, “‘ you women all 

Exaggerate their want of brain; 

In language kind for Celtic mind 
ut once these things you need explain.” 
My sweet wife smiled—it seemed unkind— 
ut not a single word did say. 

And Bridget, flushed with pride, next day 
(We had some friends who with us dined) 
Served up the watermelon rind, 

Its pink pulp neatly scraped away. 

Cuarvorre W. Tuurston. 


wQktian 
“ Kitty ran into Mary Ann, and lost a sheet, besides 





(a fleshy poet). *“ By Jove, ('m quite exhausted ; 
Wrestling with a rhyme for ‘cy- 
I’ve been writing an ‘ Ode to January.’” 


If Mr. Proctor 


smashing things generally. 


Mary Ann's new 


places, and Kitty lay helpless in the road Ww ay. 


agement on the part of Kitty's master.’ 


suit was ripped in a dozen 
It was all due to bad man- 





ENCOURAGEMENT. 


PERCY LOVELACE (a suitor). 


WEATHER TOO WARM. 


* Yes, he called me a liar, an — liar.” 

“What did you do about it? 

* Nothing.” | 

“ Aren’t you going to resent it ?” | 

“Yes, but not until the weather gets cooler.” 

oe Ra 

Little Pauline left the city this year for the first time in her baby re- 
membrance. As the party of which Panline was one got out of the cars 
and into a stage to go still further into the country, the child was ob- 
served to cast her eyee, with an inexpressible delight on her face, at 
the trees and wild flowers by the road-side; then, as her glance wander- 
ed off to the stretches of meadow-land, she clasped her little hands in ec- 
stasy, and said, softly, “* Bless the Lord !” 





aptinhedaiadmamedss 
When an aeronaut dies it is all up with him. 





READY! AIM!! 


“Do You THINK I CAN EVER WIN Miss FICKLE'S LOVE 2?” 
CYNICAL FRIEND (a former suitor). ‘‘ NEVER DESPAIR, MY BOY. 


WHAT MAN HAS DONE, MAN CAN Do,” 


THE RIGHT SIDE. 

Mas. Mon«ynags (to her husband). “‘ Now understand me, Mr. Money- 
bags, unless I can sit on the right-hand side of the ship, I don’t want any 
meals at all.” 

Mr. Monrynags. * Why, my dear ?” 

Mrs. Monnyuags. “1 heard some one say the star board would be on 
that side, and I guess we're rich enough to have the best.” 


aarggenilminaiods 
That there is no limit to the complications of the English language 
was well illnetrated the other day. 
Scene: A hotel piazza. 
Mus. Haventon (sur rounded by a party of young gentlemen and ladies). 
“T wonder when the regatta’ (pronounced re-gah-tah) “is coming off ?” 
Quick response from Margery Haughton, aged four: ‘My garter’s 
coming off! (Vableau, 





FIRE!!! i 





THE .F{TNESS OF THINGS. 
Where the fickle sun of the August skies 
Through the birches flashed and died, 


A DISAPPOINTED CYCLONE. 
IntenpinG Emigrant. “ Did you ever see a cyclone 2?” 


The above sounds as shocking as a police court item, but it is in 


Man From Dakora. “Only one, but it was a regular old-timer with 2!) 


reality only a report of a collision during a yacht race, 


written in the 


English style, with the word “ the” omitted from each vessel’s name. 


aoe. Sy aaah 
Match-making mammas going away for the summer months naturally 


took their daughters to the Grand Union. 


cialis 

THE USUAL INTEREST. 

Miss Lrrewarre (on the beach at Long Branch). 

love the sea,and next to that I love the free and boundless West. 
you take any interest in the West, Mr. Kewpon ? 

Kewron ( just from Wall Street). “Only the usual rate. 

in Dakota and Montana, and seven to eight in the other Territories. 





OUR LEISURE CLASS. 
MISS JONES (very 
Sik REGINALD P. 


“Ah, Mr. Kewpon, I 
Do 


Ten per cent. 


riotic). “ WELL, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF AMERICA, SIR REGINALD?” 
ASBLOSSOM (a newly imported article). ‘AW! AMERICA IS NOT SO VERY 


Stood the white-faced cow in calm surprise, 
And dumbly stared with her great brown eyes 
As we stroked her glossy side. 
“Just see her eves, how large hey are, 
Oh, Eleanor,” I cri 
“As brown as yours, but larger far.” 
Then the brown eyes opened wide— 
“Oh, in course they are,” cried she, 
As a sudden sense of fitness stole 
Through the puzzled, troubled little soul; 
“* She's a bigger cow than me !” 
eiieiteeilieoe 
Ministers are about the ouly servants who do not have “Sunday ont.” | 











modern improvements.” 

“ Did it strike your house ?” 

“T should say it did!” 

“Ruined you, of course; swept away everything ?” 

“No, sir; didn’t take a "thing. The sheriff had been there that very 
morning, and he did the sweeping. You never saw a cyclone so disap- 
pointed in your life!” 


a an 
SUITABLE FOOD. 
Crry Boanver (to farmer). “ This milk seems pretty poor.” 
Farmer. “The pastur’ here ain't what it ought to be.” 
Crry Boarper. ‘And yet I saw lots of milk-weed in the fields this 
morning.” 











* GONE UP IN THE WORLD. 
FIRST GENTLEMAN, “SEE THAT CAB HORSE? WELL, HE WAS ONCE THE CELE- 








BAD; BUT YOU—AW—HAVE NO LEISURE CLASS HEAH—NO LEISURE CLASS, YE KNOW.” 
MISS JONES. “OH! INDEED WE HAVE, Sik REGINALD: WE HAVE OUR MESSENGER BOYS, 
¥oU KNOW.” 


BRATED RACE-HORSE SHEET ANCHOR, BUT NOW HE IS ONLY THE CAB HORSE EXCELSIOR,” 
SECOND GENTLEMAN. “WHAT ON EARTH DO THEY CALL HIM EXCELSIOR FOR?” 
FIRST GENTLEMAN. “ BECAUSE HE STANDS FOR HIRE, Ta-Ta!” 





